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Tracuers’ Institutes: It is to be hoped that the 
Legislature will not wholly disregard the memorial 
of the late State Educational Convention, asking pub- 
lic aid to these useful institutions, so that one may be 
annually held in each county. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The question of establishing State Normal Schools 
for the professional Education of Common School 
Teachers, is now attracting much attention in every 
quarter. Members of the Legislature we perceive 
are at length turning their minds to it. This is 
right. It is the great question, and cannot be too 
much discussed or too soon determined ; and it only 
needs discussion to be determined by the establish- 
ment of these indispensable institutions. In the 
latter part of this No. will be found a report and a 
portion of another document, on this subject, by the 
Hon. H. Barnarp, Supt. of Common Schools of Con- 
necticut. He has paid more attention to it than any 
other citizen of the United States, and we present his 
views as by far more valuable than any others that 
could be offered. His book on Normal Schools in 
the United States and Europe, from which the report 
is taken, should be in the hands of all who desire light 
on the subject, and most especially of our law-mak- 
ers. The experience of other states and countries 
may prevent loss of time and money here. We shall 
continue the subject next month. 





Huntinepon County: The Teachers of this coun- 
ty held a large and spirited meeting in the county 
town on the 22d ult. We have not yet seen the 
proceedings, but feel assured that the right move has 
been made. On the evening of the same day there 
was an exhibition of the pupils of the High School 
of the borough of Huntingdon in the Court House.— 
They are under the care of Mr. J. S. Barr and Miss 
S. H. Schuyler, and judging by the programme, 
the proceedings must have been interesting. 





In BrownsvI1tE, Fayette co., a meeting of Teach- 
ers was held on the 19th ult., at which it was -re- 
solved to hold another meeting on the 5th of this 
month, for the permanent organization of a County 
Teachers’ Association. The proceedings will be 
found under the proper head. The fire is spread- 
ing. 
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g REV. DR. YEOMAN’S ADDRESs. 
This singularly able and sound address will of 
course be read by all. What can be more elo- 


quent and truthful, or consoling to the aged teach- 


er, than such a passage as this: 

« And is not that an honorable vocation which 
takes so sure and firm a hold on the generous senti- 
ments of the youthful heart, which lays the founda- 
tions of its honor so deep among the noblest affections 
if the human soul, and lives among the most delight- 
ful remembreances to the end of the earthly fe !— 
When one has used the prime and vigor of his life in 
training the growing energies of rising generations, 
kindled an intellectual ardor in many a youthful 
mind, and planted the germs of virtue in many a 
youthful heart; when he retires from the field of his 
hororable toil to survey and compute the results of 
his active life; when from the eminence of his later 
wisdom, he sees his glorious harvest, opening here 
in brilliant literature, shining there in the splendor 
of art, here waving in the graceful luxuriance of 
learning, there bending with the fruit of solid science, 
here towering in majestic statesmanship, there explo- 
ring the boundless region of the mystery of God, and 
everywhere glowing with the radiance of sound 
knowledge and substantial virtue; how must it bright- 
en the eyes which are growing dim with age, how 
exhilarate the heart which is throbbing slowly under 
the weight of declining years !” 


Mr. Lamsorn’s communication in this No. should 
have appeared last month, but was crowded out. It 
is due to him to say that several errors in his last— 
one near the commencement destroying the perspicu- 
ity of the passage—are to be charged to the types 
and the proof reader, and not to the writer. We see 
that a portion of his last article has been republished 
in the Upper Canada Journal of Education. He 
and our other kind correspondents must have patience 
with us. Want of space and not of will, prevents 
their appearance as soon as could be wished. 


Tue Pampu.cer Proceepines of the late Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Lancaster county*have been left with 
the Editor of this Journal. 
can have them by calling at his office. 


Members entitled to them 


DR.’ McCAFFREY--The REV. H. HARBAUGH. 

Last month we published Dr. McCaffrey’s lecture 
in opposition to the right of the State to educate the 
youth of the State. It was inserted because it is 
written with marked ability, and sets forth the ar- 
guments on that side of the question clearly and 
strongly. This month we give Mr. Schneider’s 
statement of the other side. The readers of the 
Journal will of course weigh both and decide for 





themselves. 

After making up the matter for the February No. 
we received the Mercersburg Quarterly Review for 
January, containing “the substance of a sermon” 
delivered last October in Baltimore, by the Rev. H. 





ane — —<—<—<—<—<—<——=>= 


Harbaugh, of this city, headed “ Parochial or Chrig. 
tian Schools.” On reading this remarkable produc. 
tion, our first intention was to give it to the readers 
of the Journal this month, entire, as its own best 
answer. But, being crowded with matter anq 
having just published Dr. M’Caffrey’s, we cop. 
cluded not to inflicton them another lecture of 
the same class. The next idea was to review Mr. 
Harbaugh’s sermon with all due freedom, but the 
determination not to be involved in controversy, 
even under the temptation of having the strong side 
of the case, caused the abandonment of this design 
also. And now, finally, we shall content ourselves, 
and probably satisfy our readers, by giving two spe. 
cimens of the argumentatioa of the “ sermon :” 

Mr. Harbaugh quotes from the report of a Phila. 
delphia committee in 1816 their opinion of the pau- 
per school law of 1812, in order to prove that the 
present public school system of Philadelphia, under 
the general law of 1818, isa failure! This is going 
into the dark ages for light with a vengeance. Bal. 
timoreans may have stood the blaze, but no Phila- 
delphia audience could—without at least winking, 

Mr. Harbaugh has the boldness next, to quote 
Tho. H. Burrowes as authority to prove that the 
common school system of the State is a failure! The 
reader will in vain attempt to divine the ground for 
this assumption. He may as well be told, at once, 
that it consists in the practice, so familiar among 
political editors of the lowest “ campaign” class, 
called garbling; a practice which, it is said, enables 
even Satan to quote Scripture in his own favor, and 
which, in the present instance, is performed in this 
wise : 

As chairman of a committee of the State Educa- 
tional Convention which met in Harrisburg in Jan- 
uary, 1850, we made a report on the best means of 
invigorating and improving the common school sys- 
tem. The first part of it consisted of a plain and 
strong, but brief, statement of the deficiencies ani 
wants of the system at that time, in order that ne- 
cessity might be shown to exist for the additions 
which the latter part of the report asked at the hands 
of the Legislature. And now the author of the “ser- 
mon” boldly abstracts certain passages from our de- 
scription of these defects and wants, and palms them 
off upon his Baltimore audience as the final results 
of the common school system of Pennsylvania ; but, 
at the same time, wholly and wilfully keeps in the 
background the avowed purpose for which that de- 
scription was given! 

We have heard of a savage who rejected the 
Christian religion, because some of its professors 
whom he knew, were guilty of vices which evenan 
intelligent savage revolted at. But the truth of the 
Christian system was no more affected by the mi 
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deeds of its unworthy professors in that case, than 
will be the soundness of the common school system 
in this, by mere objections to it grounded on the 
admitted defects of its immaturity. Whether, how- 
ever, the learned Divine shall receive the same cre- 
dit for sincerity as did the ignorant savage, it is for 
others to determine. 


EDUCATION OF DIRECTORS, 

This may seem to be a singular expression, yet it 
states a necessity. Three classes of persons need, 
that the youth of the State may receive, a proper ed- 
ucation. These are Teachers, Parents and Direc- 
lors. 

The educatien of Teachers seems at last to be in 
a fair way, from the fact that they have determined 
“The will makes a way.” 
Their numerous and increasing County Institutes and 
associations are the sure indices of this will; and 
State Normal Schools, which can now be looked on 
as fixed facts, though their actual establishment may 
be a little longer delayed, will constitute the way. 
Hence we look on the professional education of 
Teachers as so certain as scarcely to be in the future 
tense. Inthe old Latin grammar phrase it is just 
“about to be effected.” 

The education of Parents—that is their intelligent 
co-operation with teachers in the education of their 


to improve themselves. 


own children—will be a work of much slower accom- 
plishment, though it is as vitally important, as that 
of the professional education of Teachers. Time and 
the gradual spread of sound ideas on this point will 
be the only sufficient agency ; nor will it be fully ef- 
fective until a generation of well trained youth grow 
up and become parents. These, realising the hind- 
rances which they themselves encountered in their 
early homes, will see the evil, and apply the remedy 
in favor of their own children. 

But the education of Directors—quite as defective 
as that of Teachers or parents—may more easily 
and quite consistently with the amendment of the 
Common School System in another of its most defec- 
tive branches, be proinoted. By the education of Di- 
rectors is of course meant, instruction in their officia! 
duties; and scarcely a Director in the State will as- 
sert that he is not in need of improvement.—How 
may this be effected ? 

Indiana, Westmoreland, Huntingdon, Chester, 
Lancaster and many o-her counties have lately re- 
commended the appointment of County Superintend- 
ents. So did the late State Convention. Now it seems 
to us that the very act of electing this officer in 
each county, to say nothing of the great assistance 
he will afford when elected, may be made to improve 
Directors. The first step towards the improvement 
of any class or profession, is that of regular periodi- 





cal association and interchange of sentiment and 
experience. This is among the most ready and ef- 
ficient of modern aids to improvement. But School 
Directors, though performing duties as important as 
any within the whole range of our social relations, 
never meet or officially interchange views with each 
other, out of the bounds of their respective townships, 
wards or boroughs. For they, 
more than any other class of public officers, need the 
light of each others counsel and experience. 

Wherefore, it strikes us that if County Superin- 
tendents were to be elected by the Directors, this 
very act would commence and keep up an intimate 
county organization among them, which would 
vastly benefit them and improve the schools. 

The County Superintendent being in nearly all 
his powers and duties, their representative, should 
manifestly be appointed by the Directors; his rela- 
tion to the Teachers, whether as Examiner or Vis- 
itor, quite as clearly indicating that he should not be 
their appointee. Their rights will be sufficiently se- 
cured if the law require him always to be selected 
from among the practical Teachers of the County in 


This is all wrong. 


which he is to officiate, 

The exercise of the powers of the System should 
be as little removed from the parent, as may be con- 
sistent with their equal and vigorous administration. 
Those powers are mostiy and wisely vested in Direc- 
tors chosen by, and the representatives of the pa- 
rents. And, as the powers proposed to be vested in 
County Superintendents were a portion of parental 
authority under the private school system, and of di- 
rectorial authority under the Common, it would hence 
also seem proper that they should be elected by those 
who stand in the nearest relation to parental autho- 
rity, viz: Directors 

If thus elected the term might be either one or 
three years. If one, the electlon will compel at least 
one annual meeting of the Directors in each county. 
If three, there might, to produce the same result, be 
an annual meeting, at which the County Superin- 
tendent should make a report and address the Direc- 
tors upon the general condition of the schools, with 
especial reference to the better discharge of their 
own peculiar duties. 

In this way the election of County Superintendent 
may be made the first and a very great step towards 
the improvement of Directors, and at the same time 
add to the system an office so much needed. 





EDUCATION AND THE CHURCH. 

We do not find that the Saviour, or any of his in- 
spired Apostles, was engaged in the business of se- 
cular teaching, either separately or in connection 
with instruction in the tenets of Christianity. Neith- 
er do we see in the record of his words and acts, or 
of theirs, any command or example that the Church 
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should take charge of intellectual culture, or even 
connect it with “the nurture and admonition” of 
youth in spiritual things. 


«« Preach the Gospel to every creature,” 


was the 
injunction of the risen Lord to the Eleven, and isas 
obligatory upon their successors in the ministerial 
office now,as it is clear in defining the duty imposed. 
But to teach human knowledge—to cultivate the in- 
tellect—is nowhere enjoined ; its propriety and ex- 
pediency form, therefore, an open question, which 
we sha!] briefly examine. 

During the first centuries of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, its simple, plain, regenerating truths were faith- 
fully preached “to every creature,” old or young, 
learned or ignorant, barbarous or civilized, with 
wonderful success. And it is no little remarkable 
that the new system founded neither schools nor col- 
leges for the preparation of its ministers; but, dis- 
regarding human learning, relied upon the agency 
of men, who, like the fishermen and tax-gatherers 
whom the master himself had commissioned, were 
noted only for their knowledge and zeal in things 
divine. 
sometimes martyrs, but always successful—the light 


By their preaching—sometimes accepted, 


of the gospel was fast illuminating the whole world 
by pervading the masses, when, unfortunately it 
would seem, (though there must have been a sufli- 
cient reason for it which we cannot now perceive, 
or it would not have been permitted,) Constantine, 
about the middle of the 4th century, crippled the 
free, pure, reforming energies of Christianity, by 
clothing them with State authority. . 

Previous to this pregnant epoch in the history of 
the Church, it is true that obstacles were encoun- 
tered, heresies arose, and schisms occasionally ex- 
isted ; but the divine majesty of gospel truth seems 
to have been sufficient to restrain them from inflict- 
ing serious injury. Subsequent to it, however, a 
different and lamentable state of things is found 
to have been produced. The heretic was then eith- 
er put down by the strong arm of State authority, or 
the heresiarch, clothed with secular power, oppress- 
ed the truth, and in both cases error generally gain- 
ed strength; for State oppression is always as ef- 
fective, to say the least of it, as State patronage, in 
disseminating opinions. 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue this re- 
view further than to remark, that among the powers 
naturally and most strongly grasped by the State 
Church in order to conform conscience to her own 
standard, was that of controlling secular education ; 
and that this power has been, toa greater or less ex- 
tent, ever since exercised wherever religion has 
been established by law. 

Though it would seem clear that this union has been 
inconsistent with the interests both of religion and 





learning, yet it would be unsafe to assert that it has 
not been wisely permitted for the prevention of g 
greater evil. During the centuries of darkness 
which succeeded the overthrow of the Roman Ep. 
pire, and the subsequent predominance of barbarism 
in Europe and Asia, the Church, even in her most 
benighted condition, formed the depository and ulti. 
mate disseminator of the small degree of literature 
Thus 
her assumed character of school-master probably pre. 
served to the world the learning of the past, during 
that trying period while Providence was bringing 
the rude hordes of the North and the West within 
the reach and the light of the Gospel. 


and science which survived the irruption. 


But, having faithfully performed this duty and ful- 
filled this trust, the complete revival of learning 
would seem to form the end of the actual necessity 
for her further agency in this matter, and, there. 
fore, now, to present this question: Does duty to 
mankind or her own welfare demand that the church 
still retain the control of secular education ? 

Before attempting to answer this question, which 
we believe to be one of the great questions of the 
age, it seems necessary that we should state certain 
opinions which we hold in this connection, in order 
that our true position may neither be unknown, nor 
our further remarks be misconstrued. We admit 
and believe, then, 


That the education of youth is not complete with- 
out religious instruction: 


That belief in the scriptures is not only not in- 
consistent with, but that it most firmly rests upon, 
thorough intellectual development : 


That though it is neither the duty, nor for the 
best interests, of the Church to possess the control 
of, or by her ministers impart, intellectual educa- 
tion; yet that those ministers owe it to themselves, 
to the country and to Christianity, to promote and 
participate in a general system for the intellectual 
and moral cultivation of youth: and 

That there is no design among the friends of such 
a system to exclude, but on the contrary a general 
desire to welcome, their participation in this work. 


By the term church as now used, of course no 
particular denomination is meant, but Christianity 
in general; and when the church and its ministers 
are spoken of as opposed to the imparting of intellee- 
tual separately from religious instruction, it is not 
intended to say that the whole church, or every mi- 
nister is of this mind. On the contrary, it is well 
known that probably a majority of the denominations 
and certainly the large majority of ministers arenot 
connected with this movement. Still, as they who 
have commenced the separation from us contend 





that it should, and are striving that it may, become 
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general in the church, we shall use the terms church 
and minister in the general sense. 

We now say that a negative reply should be given 
to the question of entire church control over intel- 
lectual education, for the following among other 
reasons : 

Because, the church never received a commission 
to this eflect from the Head of the Uhurch. 

Because, the necessity arising out of the low state 
of letters, which justified her in assuming this duty, 
has ceased. 

Because, were it proper, it is impracticable with 
reference to the great majority of youth: There be- 
ing, even in large towns where it is least impracti- 
cable, large numbers whose parents would not, and 
in the country much larger numbers (amounting 
nearly to the whole,) whose parents could not, send 
to denominational schools, owing to multiplicity of 
sects and sparseness of population. 

Because, even admitting both the abstract proprie- 
ty and the practicability of such control, there is no 
necessity for it, even as regards the best interests 
of the church; inasmuch as that sound intellectual 
and moral training which ought to be and generally 
is given in secular schools,prepares the way for such 
kind and degree of religious instruction, as each 
denomination may desire to add to it by means of 
home teaching, Sabbath schools and church instruc- 
tion. 

Because ministers by withdrawing their presence 
and restraining influences from the secular schools, 
might seem to abandon them to those evil if not in- 
fidel tendencies which it is their duty to meet and 
combat in every relation and institution of society. 

Because by establishing denominational schools 
for intellectual education, they may destroy the con- 
fidence of a portion of the people in those public 
schools which are the only kind of schools which 
their local and pecuniary circumstances bring with- 
in their reach, without supplying them with others. 


Because, even if it were practicable, the general 
establishment of denominational schools would still 
further introduce sectarian divisions and strife into 
society, and that too by the unintended agency of 
those whose mission is peace. 


Because the neglect of her ministers so Jong to 
establish denominational schools, and their estab- 
lishment at this particular juncture when the edu- 
cational necessity for them is less than at any form- 
er period, might expose her to the unjust suspicion 
of practically asserting, by this course on the part 
of her ministers, that learning is inconsistent with 
Christianity. 

Other reasons might easily be added, but these 
for the present will suffice. 

We admit that there are grave difficulties all 





around this question. But when we find insupera- 
ble obstacles in the way of effecting all which we 
desire and think right on any subject, is it not the 
part of Christian wisdom and duty to improve the 
opportunity which may offer for the accomplishment 
of a part, trusting in Providence, either that a way 
will be opened at the proper time for effecting the 
rest, or that we may be given to see that we were 
mistaken in our opinion as to the proper course to 
be pursued. 

In this spirit, the minister of the church may 
safely act as the friend and visitor of a common 
school; and we have to hear of the first district in 
Pennsylvania in which he would not be welcomed 
assuch. He may thus use the influence of his sa- 
cred office in behalf of sound christian morality; for 
if he detect any act or part in the instruction of the 
school inconsistent therewith, the laws of the State, 
and the common school laws expressly, provide for 
the expulsion of the Teacher thus deeply guilty.— 
He may even exert an earlier and more potent in- 
fluence, inasmuch as by sustaining the common 
schools and by uniting with their friends, he may 
prevent the appointment of teachers of doubtful cha- 
racter and principles. 
something worth accomplishing in favor of his mis- 
sion, which, with due deference be it said, ought 
not lightly to be neglected. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that duty 


Surely—surely—this is 


to herself as well as mankind should restrain the 
Church from the monopoly, and retain her co-opera- 
tion in the business, of intellectual education. 

Hereafter an attempt will be made to point out a 
mode in which sectarian religious instruction may 
be imparted, in the common schools as now or- 
ganized, without infringement of the rights of con- 
science of any, or violation of duty by Directors or 
Teachers. 


PLANS OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Before the receipt of Mr. Akers’ letter, (which 
will be found among the communications,) asking 
for the plan of a School House for a rural District, 
the plan and description of Warner and Glen- 
wood schools in Philadelphia, had been procured 
for this number. Though these will be of little help 
to such as design building small School Houses in 
the country, they will be interesting and useful to 
Boards of Directors in the larger towns, and will 
show the high state of improvement in Philadelphia 
school architecture. Our thanksare due to the friend 
who furnished these plans and the remarkably clear 
descriptions of the interior arrangements of the build- 
ings which accompany them. 

If the plates can be prepared in time, we shall in- 
sert, in the April number, an engraved view and 
ground plan of such a country School House for fifty 
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pupils with a description of its interior, as we think 
will be convenient and taseful, and at the same time 
little more costly than the ill arranged and unsuita- 
ble structures which are now socommon. We shall 
also present, if possible, descriptions, probably accom- 
panied with engravings, of Seats and Desks. In the 
mean time, views and descriptions of convenient, 
well arranged school houses and of their furniture 
will be thankfully received. 





Academies, Seminaries L Colleges. 


INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS, 
Kennett Square, Chester County, Pa. 

This Institute is designed fer the Education of 
those who wish to qualify themselves thoroughly for 
Instructors in Common Schools or higher Institutions 
of Learning. Tuition $10 a quarter. Boarding $20. 
No extra charges—Pupils admitted at any time. 

Dr. I’. Taylor, Principal, and Teacher of Langua- 
ges and Mathematics. 

Dr. J. Howard Taylor, Teacher of Chemistry & 
Physiology. . ; 

S. P. Chambers, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

T. S. Taylor, Teacher of Penmanship & Bookkeep- 


ng. 


STRASBURG ACADEMY. 

The Strasburg Academy will open its next Session 
on the first Monday of May, 1953, under the super- 
vision of the undersigned, who wil] by that time have 
the entire building refitted and newly furnished, and 
such other improvements as will add greatly to the 
comfort of the Students, and to their mental, moral 
and physical progress. , 

Parentsare invited to come and examine the sys- 
tem of instruction and government pursued in the 
Academy after the commencment of its next session. 

Terms per session of 5 months $60, payable, one 
half in advance, and the remainder at the end of the 
session. For references and particulars, address 

Jesse Oren, M. D., Principal, 
Strasburg, Lancaster co., Pa. 








YORK SPRINGS FEMALE ACADEMY. 

Eptror oF THE Penna. Scnoou Journat:—Avail- 

ng myself of your kind liberality in offering to pub- 
lish an account of all the High Schools in the State, 
I had intended to write you somewhat at length in 
commendation of that excellent institution—York 
Springs Seminary for Girls—the circular of which 
I have the pleasure of enclosing herewith for publi- 
cation in your valuable journal; but finding the an- 
nexed communication from a well known citizen of 
an adjoining county in the Rev. Mr. Winebrenner’s 
Church Advocate, published at Harrisburg, I have 
determined to ask the insertion of it in place of any 
lengthened communication of mine. 

I cannot close this note,consistently with my own 
feelings,without stating that, having myselfa daugh- 
ter in this Seminary, and having recently visited it, 
I am prepared from observation to add my testimony 
to the untiring zeal and faithfulness with which the 





Teachers perform their duty of instruction; and the 
lovely and amiable manner in which the Principals 
enforce their eminently parental system of govern. 
ment. It is not in my power too highly to commend 
this institution to all such as wish the highest mo. 
ral culture of their daughters to accompany their in. 
tellectua] development. J.G. 


Messrs. Eprrors :— 

I deem it a pleasant task, which duty seems to 
enjoin upon me, to say a word in relation to the above 
Institution, which is under the government of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wierman, who are assisted by their excel. 
lent daughters, as teachers. I speak from observa. 
tion and experience, when I say, this is, in my hum. 
ble opinion, one of the best schools for girls, in our 
Country. The descipline is such that the disposition 
of almost any child, however unruly, may be subdued 
and brought under good regulations; and the progress 
of the scholars has been good and highly satisfactory 
to all whose daughters have spent a session there,— 
Nothing is promised in the advertisement, that is not 
strictly fulfilled ; and no parents need fear any evil 
result on sending their children to this Academy. 

As in place here, let me observe, that a minister, 
in delivering a Sabbath School Address in York 
county, on last Sabbath, remarked, that * Mr. Wier. 
man’s Academy is an excellent school for girls, espe- 
cially those who are untamed, and so unruly at home, 
that they cannot be managed by their parents, or 
even by some teachers. He stated that he thought 
Providence had qual fied Mrs. Wierman particularly 
for such a lioness tamer ”—comparing the obstinate 
will of youths with the unbending propensities of that 
selfish animal. I think this was paying her a high 
compliment, and one richly merited, while it isat 
the same time giving her a reputation that will be 
appreciated by all who may have their daughters or 
wards trained and tutored under her charge. And 
in her process of training no violence is used. | 
therefore recommend the Academy to the attention 
of all who wish their girls well. 

Micnakt SHELLy. 

Shelly’s Island, Pa., Oct. 1852. 

York Springs Seminary for Girls. 

This school is located in a pleasant and healthy 
situation, adjoining the York Sulphur Springs, in 
Adams county, Pa., and is easy of access to Harris- 
burg, Gettysburg, Carlisle and Baltimore by daily 
stages passing between those places. 

The course of instruction comprises all the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, together 
with Mathematical] studies, Drawing, and the French 
and German languages. 

During the season of flowers, frequent excursions 
will be made to collect and preserve specimens for 
the Herbarium, thus uniting a healthful exercise 
with a most interesting and useful study. 

The summer session will commence on the first 
second day, (Monday) in the fifth month, (May,) 
and that for the winter on the first second day in 
the eleventh month, (November,) and each continues 
22 weeks. 

Terms.—For tuition, boarding, &c., $50 per ses 
sion, payable one half in advance, and the remaind- 
er at the end of the term. 

Extra charges made for drawing and the lan- 
guages. The use of reading books without charge; 
and other books and stationery at the usual prices. 
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Each pupil must furnish her own wash-basin and 
towels, and have each article of her clothing mark- 
ed with her entire name. 

Jorn WIeRMAN, 
Lyp1a S. WrerRMAN, 


; Principals. 
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Educational Societies. 





FAYETTE COUNTY IN MOTION. 
BrownsvIiL_e, Fes. 19, 1853. 

Pursuant to previous notice, a meeting of Teach- 
ers convened at the Masonic Hall and was called to 
order, whereupon Rev, Mr. Coie was called to the 
chair, and H. Cock chosen Secretary. 

On motion it was voted that a committee of four 
persons be appointed to prepare a Constitution and 
report at a subsequent meeting; and the chair accord- 
ingly appointed Mr. H. Cock, Miss Mary C. Brown, 
Mr. G. W. Wilkinson and Miss M. J. Coulter said 
committee. 

On motion of Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Cock was ap- 
pointed to act as Corresponding Secretary until the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Cock offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, That the best interests of our country 
demard that all the youth in our land should receive 
a good elementary education ; And Whereas, our pre- 
sent system of public schools is inefficient in many 
respects: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as Teachers, will use our ut- 
most endeavors to elevate the standard of schools ge- 
nerally, and to awaken the public mind in regard to 
their best interests. 

Resolved, That the associating of Teachers togeth- 
er for the purpose of consulting upon the interests 
of education, and of recommending measures relative 
to its advancement, is, in our opinion, of great im- 
portance in establishing a system of genera] instruc- 
tion which shall be sufficient to meet the demands 
and necessities of the age. . 

Resolved, That we will all use our best endeavors 
toawaken an interest in this subject, and to effect 
the permanent organization of a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in this county. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we will adjourn to 
meet again at this place in two weeks from this day 
(March 5th) at one o’clock, P. M. 

Voted. That Mr. Wilkinson and Miss Brown act 
as a committee to procure the services of a suitable 
person to deliver an address at the meeting. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be 
published in the county papers and in the Pa. School 
Journal. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet March 5th. 

Tuos. J. Coxe, Pres’t. 

H, Cock, Secretary. 


CENTRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

[The following letter was received in due time, 
but want of space prevented its publication till now. 
From the pamphlet of the proceedings of the 3rd 
session of the Institute which was held in Mechanics- 
ville on the 27th and three following days in Decem- 
ber, we make extracts which may be found under 
the proper head, and only regret, our inability to 
publish the whole. Centre has made a fair start in 
the right direction.—Eb. ] 





Mr. Burrowes:—The schoolmaster is indeed 
abroad. I met him in force at a session of the Centre 
County Teachers’ Institute, (held during Christmas 


week) and in the best possible vigor and spirits. 


Really I never was present at a secular meeting 
so long continued and so active, where such purely 
cordial feeling prevailed. I have tried to account 
for it. Was it that these Teachers, hitherto insolat- 
ed and lonely, were so delighted with the newly 
found enjoyment of mutual intercourse 

mysterious cement of the soul, 

Sweetener of life ; 
or was it the exciting and ennobling sense of being 
engaged in an unselfish and philanthropic cause; was 
it the collation of useful knowledge, or was it the 
sunshine of approbation beaming from the looks ofall 
around them; was it the gratification of success, or 
the hopes of “better times.” Perhaps “ aot one but 
all of these ” induced the remarkable union of enthu- 
siastic activity and harmony. 

I incline to think that young men of quick, gener- 
ous and benevolent minds are the ones who naturally 
engage in the Teacher’s calling, and that those 
whose endowments are different and whose nerves, 
bones, and sinews ache for physical action reject it. 
Also that the descipline of the school room renders 
them more prudent, more forbearing, and readier to 
reject discovered error, and to unite upon the Truth. 

It is a sad fact, and one that merits close attention, 
that a large portion of those engaged in teaching 
have weak health, Most sorrowfully do I think of 
the many whom I have known and thought of as 
living in a world not worthy of them, who have been 
called from the world when every hour of their lives 
seemed a blessing to it. Davin Parsons says (vol. 1 
p 186) “my health is exceedingly poor.” I read it 
with deep regret. I have never seen him, but I have 
felt his influence, and benefitted by it through many 
years. 

The “Health of Schools” is a topic which I hope to 


see discussed in the Journal. 


To revert to the Centre County Institute. The 
methods of practice seem to have been different from 
the Institute proceedings described inthe Journal. A 
great variety of subjects were discussed, all relating 
to the business of the school room. The proceedings 
are to be published in pamphlet form. Mr. Ira C. 
Mitchell, Howard P. O., Centre co., Pa., is Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

The Journal was there in good hands, and you will, 
I believe, receive the names of most of the members. 
Those who know something will take it of course ; 
and to those who want to know it is indispensable. 

Wa. G. Warrne. 

Boalsburg, Centre co., January, 1853. 
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Hisrory.—A few years ago some active friends 
of Education, then engaged in teaching in Centre 
County, consulted frequently, on the best means of 
diffusing a general knowledge of improvements in 
the art of Teaching. A few efficient schools, here 
and there, but showed more strongly the deplorable 
loss of Time, Money, Mind and Morals in the greater 
number of Districts. The cause seemed to be not so 
much the apathy of the citizens, or the negligence 
of Teachers, as, the total want of knowing how to 
do better. 

Teachers are isolated, each in his own district: 


those showing a desire to excel, have no means of 


serving any apprenticeship to their business, and are 
obliged to do the best they can, or know how, which 
may be said to be all that can be required, but it is 
very far from what is desirable or practicable, or 
even necessary. There seemed to be two or three 
ways of remedying the evil: either to obtain the 
services of a Competent County Superintendent, who 
should visit every district in the County and carry 
improvement with him; or to induce Teachers to 
meet for consultation and practice; or a union of 
both plans. ‘The former seemed to promise the widest 
range of good and speediest result, as every portion 
of the County would be reached at once, while the 
latter plan could only have a partial effect, and 
probably none at all where most needed. Accord- 
ingly, petitions were circulated praying for the ap- 
pointment of a Superintendent and at the same time, 
many communications on the subject were written 
for and freely published in the County papers. 


Although much good was done in particular dis- 
tricts, little was effected toward the general diffusion 
of improvement. The endeavor to procure a Super- 
intendent was condemned by public opinion. The 
wisest and best of those who had participated in the 
movement were called away to the silence of the 
grave ; discouragement rested heavily on the hearts 
of the feeble survivors. But resolutian and hope 
gradually arose again, and in the winter of 1849 a 
call was inserted in the county papers for an Educa- 
tional Convention. Although there was a difficulty 
in procuring names to the call, the Convention was 
well attended, and its proceedings were very spirited. 
It was then and there determined to establish a 
‘Teachers Institute, and the first session was accord- 
ingly held at Oak Hall, on the first week of October, 
1850. It was not numerously attended nor long con- 
tinued, but was very gratifying to all present, and 
gave evidence of its powers for good. The next 
session was a failure, and hope was failing, whey 
some friends of Education, in Howard Township, 
who had met at an examination of the Mechanics- 
ville School, rallied around the sinking Institute, and 
it is now established “strong in the hearts of men,” 
and bids fair to realize all the expectations that have 
been solong deferred. The present is highly favorable. 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, now entering 
its second volume and conducted with rare ability, 
has diffused a strong and general feeling in favor of 
education. Numerous County Institutes have been 
formed within the year, all highly popular and effi- 
cient. We hope that ours of Centre county, a little 
older and more experienced, may not fall behind, in 
the great cause, when it has the honor of having been 
a leader. 

OFFICERS. 

President—O. T. Nosue. 

Vice President—S. B. Allen. 





Recording Secretary—J. D. Wingate. 
Corresponding Secretary—Ira C. Mitchell. 
Librarian—David Baker. 

Treasurer—G, W. Seibert. 

Managers—J. D. Wingate, G. W. Seibert, Irac, 
Mitchell, J. M. Hunter, A. H. Trask. 

MEMBERS’ NAMES. 

Eliza A. Beck, Sarah R. Beck, Sarah Hall, §, B, 
Allen, Wm. Allen, David Baker, John M. Barnhart, 
Wm. E. Beck, C. J. Elmer, Johnston Gardner, Geo, 
W. Haines, Thomas Hollahan, Jacob R. Leathers, 
Ira C. Mitchell, A. P. Moore, Orin T. Noble, Jas, H, 
Osmer, Ezekiel Pletcher, 8S. W. Pletcher, G. Ww, 
Seibert, Edward Sloane, N. B. Stone, A. S. Tipton, 
J. D. Wingate. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Obh. Baker, Lawrence Bathurst, sr., J. M. Blair, 
J. H. Hahn, M. P. Hines, Reuben Hunter, N. J, 
Mitchell, James H. Rankin, William G. Waring, 
Arch. Bathurst, S. B. Bathurst, Jno. W. Clark, D, 
Heckendorn, Murty Hogan, John Leathers, J. M, 
M’Minn, Robt. Waring, J. F. Weaver. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the common school is purely a re- 
publican institution, and is the grand promoter of re- 
publican spirit and fraternity of feeling in the breasts 
of youth, and is to fit them for their duties, and there- 
fore deserves the cordial support of every citizen. 

Resolved, That as it is necessary for all our youth 
to be educated, measures should be taken to make the 
attendance of all unoccupied youth imperative by law. 

Resolved, That in the total lack of schools for 
teaching ‘the art of teaching,” the T«achers’ Insti- 
tute is indispensable to the improvement of our com- 
mon schools. 

Resolved, That we respectfully, ask the recognition 
of our Institute by parents and directors, and beg 
them to consider the advantages offered by it. 

Resolved, That we hope to see many female teach- 
ers of the county at the next meeting of the Institute 
and to hear of many more than at present, entering 
the field as teachers of common schools. 

Resolved, That we earnestly ask the co-operation 
of parents, especially by their frequent visits to the 
schools. We like to have our work inspected some- 
times by our employers, and frequently need their 
countenance and sanction. 

Resolved, That as no improvement can be carried 
forward without the aid of the press, and as the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal edited by Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes is all that we desire, as an exponent of our prin- 
ciples and views and a complete repertory of infor- 
mation in the subject of schools, we commend it most 
warmly to all friends of schools and education. 

Resolved, That we cannot hope to see universal 
and equal improvement, through all the common 
schools df the county, until they are put under the 
care of one responsible and efficient Superintendent, 
(in effect a Principal Teacher whose services will be 
more useful than those of any other teacher can be, 
in proportion as his unoccupied field will be so much 
wider. 

Resolved, That we tender our cordial thanks to 
the citizens of Mechanicsville and vicinity, for their 
kindness and very liberal hospitality. 

On motion, it was agreed that the next meeting 
of the Institute be held on the first of October at the 
public school house in the boreugh of Bellefonte, at 
which time unfinished business will be attended to. 


The undersigned, directors of the common schools 
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of the District of Howard, having attended a session 
of the Centre County Teachers’ Institute, have been 
most favorably impressed by the spirit and bearing 
of the teachers, who have met here for the purpose 
of mutual exercise and improvement, and with the 
yalue of the association as a means (and the only ef- 
ficient means we know of ) of diffusing a practical 
knowledge of im provements in the “art of teaching” — 
a subject of the first importance to all our youth, and 
to our country. 
We desire, 





therefore, to express our sense of the 


merits of the In 


stitute, and of those attending it, and 


to recommend them to the most favorable considera- 


tion of directors, school committees, 


parents and 


guardians in other parts of the county. 


Joun Irvin, Jr. ) 
Murty Hoean, | 
Osu. Baker, Secretary, 
M. P. Huves, President, 
LAWRENCE BaTHURST, 
[One absent. ] 
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WARNER SCHOOL HOUSE. 











Some years since, the attention of the Controllers 
of the Public Schools was called to what was deemed 
by many a defective plan of constructing the school- 
houses, in providing a large room capable of seating 
all the pupils, with small class rooms adjoining for 
recitations. Responding to the call, they offered a 
liberal premium for the best plan furnished ; which 
was awarded to Samuel Sloan, Esq., Architect, of 
the City. 


} 


| 


Since 1850, fifteen new school-houses have been 
erected in the 1st school district, after the plan of 
Mr. Sloan, in which also special care has been given 
to their proper warming and ventilation; and it is 
believed to be now generally admitted by Teachers 
and Directors, that the change in the canstruction of 
the buildings is another step onward in the cause of 
education, and a decided improvement. 

The Warner School House, is one of many of the 

















same class, erected for the accomodation of the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Schools, embracing mostly 
children from 6 to 10 years of age; and is located in 
the district of Spring Garden, or 4th section of the 
lst school district. It is named after William War- 
ner, Esq., of that district; a well-deserved compli- 
ment from his associates for long and faithful services 
as a Director of the Schools; he having served with- 
out intermission from the origin of the School Sys- 
tem in 15318 to the present time. 

The building is 50 feet in front, by 41 feet 6 in. 
deep, with wings at each end 10 feet front, by 24 
feet deep, and the whole three stories in height.— 
The first story is 13 feet 1} inches, the second 12 
feet 6 inches, and the third 11 fect in the clear.— 
The cellar extends under the whole building and is 
7 feet clear of the joists. 

Each of the stories is divided, as marked in the 
above plan of the interior, by wainscotting and glass 
sash, into fuur rooms of equal size; each admitting 
of seats for 60 children with one desk for every two 
pupils. Communication from each room to the others 
is had by sash doors, at the centre of the building; 
while each room is entered by a door-way from spa- 
cious landings on the stairways in the wings, thus 
guarding against confusion in assembling and dis- 
missing school, as alsofrom accident in case of fire. 

The windows are all furnished with pivot-blinds 
hung on the inside, two folds to each jamb; by 
which the light in the room is easily regulated. The 
walls around the rooms are neatly wainscotted, as 
are also the partitions dividing the rogms, to the 
height of 32 inches from the floor. From the top of 
this wainscotting, glass sash extend to the ceiling, 
hung together so as to balance each other ; and when 
opened pass through the wainscotting and floors, to 
the wainscoting in the rooms above and below. By 
thus opening the sash, the four rooms are in a few 
moments thrown into one, and the whole school 
placed within the hearing and voice of the Principal. 
By this arrangement of the building, much time is 
saved that was formerly occupied by the pupils pass- 
ing toand from the class-rooms. Each division is 
constantly under the eye of the Teacher, and the 
whole school, Assistant Teacher and Pupils, always 
in full view of the Principal; while no annoyance, 
or inconvenience is experienced from the recitations 
in the different rooms. 

Each floor of the building is heated from the cel- 
lar, by one of Chilson’s largest size furnaces, the 
heated air being conducted to the rooms through tin 
pipes, in large volumeand at a moderate temperature ; 
while each room is provided with a ventiduct 14 
inches square, placed at a point furthest from the re- 
gister for the admission of heated air, to draw off at 
the floor, the impure exhalations from the lungs of 
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the pupils. The ventiducts are also supplied with a 
register near the ceiling, to be used in case a more 
rapid change in the air is needed These ducts pass 
to the loft, where a number of thei unite ina larger 
shaft, equal in capacity to those connecting with it; 
and this larger shaft, or duct, extends about eight in. 
ches above the apex of the roof, and is surmounted by 
one of Emerson’s Ejecting Ventilators. 

The stairs constructed in the wings are 4 feet 
6 inches wide, 7 inchs rise and 11 inches tread, 
and are inclosed to the ceiling with 14 inch planks 
A hand rail is placed on each 
The wings also furnish suff. 


grooved and beaded. 
side of the stairway. 
cient space for clothes-hooks for all the pupils in the 
building, say 720. 

The desks used are made of cherry, with three 
coats of varnish, seat two pupils each, and cost, in- 
cluding pine bench and fastening the desks securely 
to the floor, $2.25 each or $1,124 per pupil, 

The cost of the Warner School House was $9020 00 
* three Chilson’y Furnaces, ($225,) 675 00 


—_—_. 


$9695 00 


GLENWOOD SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The Glenwood School House is situated on the 
Ridge Road, about three miles north from the centre 
of Philadelphia, on a spacious lot, enclosed on all 
sides by a handsome iron railing. 

It may be described as a half section of the War- 
ner School House, the ground plan being equal in 
dimensions to one-half that building, and differs from 
it in being built of Quarry Stone and rough cast, the 
Warner School House being brick. 





The interior arrangement and finish of the two 
buildings correspond exactly. 

The cost of the Glenwood School House was $4500. 

Since the erection of the Warner School House, 
the controllers have deemed it expedient to increase 
the dimensions of such buildings by the addition of 
2 feet each way.—Communicated. 
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Original Communications. 





Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes :—Through the kind- 
ness of the editor of the Cussewago Chronicle, I 
have enjoyed the high privilege of perusing the 
“Penna. School Journal” since September last, and 
it gives me much pleasure in being able to add my 
humble testimony to its merits as an Educational or- 
gan. Its great value, it seems to me, lies in its adap- 
tation to the necessities of the Common School Teach- 
er. In our secret souls, we have felt the need of im- 
provement—have often mourned over the limited 
means at our disposal. Our feelings, in this respect, 
have gone out, in the form of County and District 
Teachers’ Associations and other such expressions of 
the in-dwelling thought. And yet, we have lacked 
much, and shall lack much, ere we can feel equal to 
the magnitude of our responsibilities. In the appear- 
ance and introduction of your Journal amongst us, 
we hail one other agency for good ; and we confident- 
ly trust that, before the lapse of this year, its light 
shall have illumined every school-room in Crawford 
Co., and its quickening influence shall have been in- 
fused into every lifeless bosom. 

{ have recently had ample opportunity of observing 
some of the sad and serious results of a want of such 
light and information as is furnished in the columns 


| 





of the School Journal. Having been appointed, at 
the fall session of our County Teacherss’ Associa- 
tion, a member of the Visiting Committee, I have 
passed the principal part of the week just expired, 
in visiting Schools in various parts of the County ; 
and were I to give an exact transcript of my experi- 
ence, in most cases where I have called, it would 
soften the stoical indifference of a Zeno into tears of 
anguish. What can be more lamentable than to see 
the young soul submitted, for weeks and months, to 
a course of treatment which, instead of developing 
its powers and deepening that thirst for knowledge 
which is an inherent principle in the human mind, 
blunts its perceptions and begets an aversion for study 
which often the most judicious subsequent manage- 
ment cannot remove? Surely, if we think of it, we 
shall find no sadder spectacle whatever; and yet 
just so sad a spectacle was it, unfortunately, my duty 
to behold. In nine out of fifteen schools visited by 
me I have seen such an absence of order and method- 
ical arrangement, such a confusion of text-books and 
classes, such a violation of the plainest principles of 
mental and physical hygiene, as to render it, to me, 
exceedingly problematica! whether the evil would not 
overbaJance the good accruing to scholars. Nay, I 
am convinced, that in some instances, the pupils 
received positive detriment from their school rela- 
tions. It would be the blindest absurdity to contend 
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that scholars are materially profitted by such ex- 
ercises as the following, which I quote as specimens 
of what is sometimes termed teaching :— 

In one school, at which I spent some time, a class 
in reading was called on the floor, and had scarce 
taken their places, when a boy, in no very subdued 
tone, called the teacher’s attention to an example in 
Arithmetic which he said was too difficult for kim. 
The teacher left the reading class to get on as it 
could or could not, and went to the puzzled scholar’s 
relief. In process of time, the reading class had 
“cot through,” as they termed it, and, having had 
no specific orders to return to their seats, proceeded 
to occupy themselves till such time as the teacher 
should be released from the spell with which the 
Arithmetical question seemed to have bound him. 
John pulled William’s hair, and William tweaked 
John’s nose, while Thomas played various tricks to 
the no small merriment of the other scholars, not 
even excepting the puzzled one, who forgot his 
recent griefs in the excitement of the scene before 
him. At length the teacher triumphed over the dif- 
ficulty and turning to the reading class inquired why 
they did not “go on?” and on being informed that 
they had finished the allotted lesson, he told them to 
betake themselves to their respective seats. This 
was what the teacher would fain have his class 
believe a “reading lesson,”’—how profitless a lesson 
let the most illiterate man in community determine! 


Again: I was present in another school during a 
recitation in Bullion’s English Grammar,—a text- 
book, by the way, which, I feel warranted tn saying, 
is beyond the unaided comprehension of four fifths of 
the pupils attending the common schools in this 
vicinity. The class consisted of two scholars—Mary 
and William—who sat at opposite sides of the school- 
room. The teacher called on William to repeat rule 
19th which he did verbatim, though, in such a man- 
ner, as to leave an impression on my mind that he 
did not understand what he was reciting. Mary, in 
her turn, delivered herself of the 20th. rule, in a 
scarcely more intelligible style. Thus did the class 
alternately recite to the end of the appointed lesson, 
when the teacher closed the exercise by telling them 
to “ take as much more for to-morrow.” Not a word of 
explanation did he offer on the subject of the recita- 
tion ; not an example illustrative of the principles of 
the rules repeated, or embodying their application. 
Only the dull, mechanical mouthing of the words, 
which suggested to my mind Carlyle’s outre phraze 
touching the “thrashing of mere straw.” 


The above instances are taken from much else of 
a similar description which I had an opportunity of 
observing, during my visiting tour; and are quoted 
here as illustrations of the manner in which, the 





time and golden energies of the youth of many parts 
of our State are expended. 


It may be but justice to say here that the teachers 
alluded to were young, and, as they told me, had no 
design of remaining in the profession beyond a year 
or two. However, I am not sure that either con. 
sideration should acquit them of the charge or conse. 
quences of mal-practice ; though I am sure that both 
considerations furnish a strong argument as to the 
necessity of constituting teaching a regular profes. 
sion, possessing such inducements, pecuniary and 
other, as to render it an object for its members to 
continue therein for life. As long as matters remain 
as they now are, we must not be surprised to find 
many a sojourner in its ranks; “and, till communities 
and individuals discover, not without surprise, that 
fashioning the souls of a Generation by Knowledge 
can rank on a level with blowing their bodies to 
pieces by gunpowder,” so long I fear must the world 
want,the true Heaven-ordained Priests for teaching. 


Of the whole number of schools at which I called, 
four only were taught by ladies; and I feel little 
hesitancy in pronouncing three of these superior, in 
every respect, to the best schools taught by gentle- 
men, that came within range of my observation. I 
noticed that in those schools, the pupils were more 
orderly and studious, were more refined in their 
deportment and recited with greater ease and fluency. 
I also perceived that the female teachers paid a due 
regard to the ventilation of their respective school- 
rooms, while this important fact seemed to have been 
entirely lost sight of by the gentlemen without ex- 
ception. It was peculiarly pleasing to me to witness 
this superiority on the part of the ladies, for I have 
long held the opinion that, other things being equal, 
they are better adapted for the business of teaching 
than men, both because of their more exquisite power 
of perception, as well as on account of the predomin- 
ance of the affectional part of their nature. A cele- 
brated German writer told a young painter, who was 
engaged in painting a horse, that, if he wished to 
produce a chef d’ouvre, he must, in some sort, for 
the time being, become a horse himself. Now, un- 
derlying this extravagant advice, is a deep psycho- 
logical principle—sympathy—and though I may not 
see how a man can become a horse, yet, I must con- 
fess my conviction that, unless a teacher become a 
child—that is, in thought and feeling and expression 
—his success as an educator will be very limited. 
It is in this power of establishing and maintaing .a 
most intimate sympathy between herself and pupils, 
—as it were blending her own very being with theirs 
—that woman’s distinguishing excellence asa teacher 
consists, and it is cheifly on account of this that her 
services should be secured in the development of the 
young mind. 
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If you deem the above thoughts, strung at random, 
of sufficient interest to merit a place in the Journal, 
they are at your service. 

Tuos. J. Connatry. 

Meadville, Crawford Co. Jan., 1853. 





THE MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL 
ROOM.--No. 3. 


I said in the last number, that I teach without sys- 
tem, so; I fear, will also be the description of my 
teaching. But some of the exercises of the school 
room, even without, and described without, system, 
may be acceptable to my fellow-teachers; and as 
Mr. Kieffer intends to give his modus operandi with 
system, perhaps mine, without, may, with the assist- 
ance of an alkali, be united with his, and make a 
useful compound. 

I will say a few words more on the teaching of 
English Grammar. The greatest difficulty I experi- 
ence in this science is the avoiding of provincialisms: 
particularly those that cannot be reached by any 
special rule. For, although I do not approve of a 
multiplicity of rules in mathematics, yet, a general 
rule in grammar seems often to be ineffectual. It is 
true that a thorough knowledge of the language 
from extensive reading, is a sure remedy: but to the 


youthful mind, it is inapplicable. I will mention a 


few examples, lately noticed amongst my pupils: 
“T wonder if Fanny will have her composition 


finished till Friday ?” 

To explain the nature of this preposition to a pupil 
whose reading is not extensive, seems to be almost a 
hopeless task. 

“This book was bought last winter,already.” 

The clear and full meaning of the word already 
may be sufficient to show its absurdity in the latter 
sentence. 

The same may be said of “ My ink is all,” or “It 
has got all.” 

But the correct use of the auxiliary would have, is 
an enigma to most pupils accustomed to its corrupt 
use, so common in this county: and it is only with 
difficulty that they can be taught to understand why 
it is incorrect. 

* Well, John,” said a teacher to a pupil, “ How 
were you pleased with your journey yesterday ?” 

Ans.—*‘*If I would have been well, and if it 
would’nt have been so cold, I would not have com- 
plained.” 

Another answered, “If I would have known that 
B was to be there, I would have gone.” : 

To which the former replied, “Oh, if I would’nt 
have been sick or have got so wet, I would not have 
complained.” 

The correcting of the word “got” can be easily 
understood by even the novice in grammar, when he 
is told that the verb to get is transitive: but why 





“would have” is incorrect in one part of the sen- 
tence, and correct in the other, (as it is in the prece- 
ceding answers, ) it is not so easy to understand. To 
correct errors that are violations of special] rules, is a 
comparatively easy task. I, however, mostly call 
the pupil's attention more particularly to the errors 
of what is called good society. In Lancaster county, 
‘‘Between you and I,” isan error of that kind, or 
what is worse, ** Thee and I.” 

One of the frequent exercises of my school is ge- 
ography and astronomy. Having drawn a represen- 
tation of the globe, on the black-board, with the me- 
ridians, polar circles, &c., I request one of the more 
advanced pupils to demonstrate to the class the ap- 
parent course of the sun, its return to each tropic, 
when it crosses the equator, the changes of seasons, 
&e. 

I then mark various places, say Quebec, Cape 
Horn, Lancaster, Quito (on the equator,) Canton, 
near the tropic of Cancer, and Rio Janeira, near the 
tropic of Capricorn: and request the different mem- 
bers of the class to describe the climate of each place 
at different times of the year: when it is summer, 
when winter, &c., at the different places marked. 

The following is a synopsis: 

Which is the warmer climate, Quebec or Cape 
Horn ! 

Which is the warmer at the present time ? 


What season of the year is it now, at Cape Horn? 
What at Quebec? 


Which is the warmer, the climate of Cape Horn 
or Lancaster! 

At this time (December) which is the warmer? 

Why is it now warmer at Cape Horn than Lan- 
caster, the climate of the former being colder than 
the latter ? 

1 then commence at the north polar region and 
proceed southward, requiring the pupils to inform me 
of the changes of seasons, until I arrive in the polar 
regions of the south. 

Why, I then ask, is the climate under the equator 
the hottest part of the torrid zone ! 

Why is it at the present time warmer at the tropic 
of Capricorn than at the northern tropic ? 

Why, in June, is it warmer at Cancer! 

Why do the heat and coldnot attain their greatest 
power until after the summer and winter solstices ? 

A diagram for this purpose is better than a globe, 
as it is more easily seen by the whole class. 

I will relate a conversation which occurred in my 
school-room, just before I commenced writing this 
number, between the teacher and the class in astron- 
omy. 

Question—Is the sun stationary ? 

Answer—It is mostly considered stationary. 

Q—What do you mean by stationary ? 

A—tThat it is stationary as respects its apparent 
motion around the earth every twenty-fours, and its 
apparent yearly motion. 

Q—Is it in reality stationary ? 

A—No, sir. 











Q—W hat motions has the sun? 

A—Two: one on its axis in 25 days and 10 hours! 
and a revolution in a small orbit around the common 
centre of our solar system. 

Q—How can you prove that the sun turns on his 
axis! 

A—By the motion of the spots across his disk. 

Q—Does the moon turn on her axis? 

A—Yes sir. 

Q—How is it known that the moon revolves on its 
axis! 

A—Because the same face is always towards us. 

Q—Because the spots do not move! 

A—(hesitatingly.) Yes sir. 

Teacher—NSo then, you prove that the sun does re- 
volve on its axis because its spots do move, and the 
moon also revolves because its spots do not move? 

(No answer.) 

Teacher—Your theory is correct: but how is it 
that that which proves the sun to revolve, proves the 
moon not to revolve ! 

Ans.—The moon goes round the earth. 


Teacher—So does the sun apparently move around 
the earth, and produces the same effect as if he actu- 
ally did revolve around the earth once in about 3644 
days, during which time he turns on his axis more 
than 14 times. The moon goes round the earth in 
nearly 28 days, during which time she revolves once 
on her axis. 

I then requested one of the pupils to stand in the 
middle of the room: when I, with an ink-bottle for a 
sun, and himsclf for an earth, moved the bottle around 
him, the bottie itself not being turned on its axis; 
when every side of the bottle was successively pre- 
sented towards him during its circuit: thus proving 
that the spots on the bottle do change their position 
with respect to him, without its being turned on its 
axis. 

I then made another circuit around him, with the 
same spots always towards him: which was done (as 
it only could be) by causing it to turn on its axis, once 
during its journey around him. So far, our experi- 
ment had seemed to prove that the sun did not turn 
on its axis; when I recalled their attention to the 
fact that the sun’s spots appea-ed to pass over his disk 
14 times during its apparent course around the earth, 
which could only be caused (as I proved by experi- 
ment) by its revolving on its axis 14 times during its 
circuit: unless the spots themselves are moving bo- 
dies. 

Now you see, I continued, that when the bottle 
does not turn on its axis, the spots appear to pass 
across it but once, during its revolution around you; 
when it turns but once on its axis during its revolu- 


tion, its spots are stationary with respect to you: i. e. 
you always see the same spots: but when the spots 
appear and disappear, (or pass over its face) more 
than once, the bottle moves around its own centre as 
Thus you see that the 
moving of the spots across the sun’s disk proves that 


often as the spots are seen. 
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across the moon’s disk proves that she also turns on 
her axis. 

Here was a demonstration so plain, that the clags 
almost simultaneously answered that the moon turned 
on its axis but once during its revolution around the 
earth. 

Fellow teachers, is not this demonstration with the 
bottle, superior to theory alone? Can it be success. 
fully proved to the youthful mind without an occular 
And let no teacher 
complain that he has not apparatus, while he can ob- 


demonstration of some kind? 


tain an ink bottle, or even a hat, to representa globe, 
Many a difficult astronomical demonstration, such as 
changes of the seasons, polar day and night, &c. have 
been made with nothing better than an old hat. 


E. Lamsory, 
West Lampeter tp., Lancaster co. Pa. 





ANSWERS TO MR. McCLURE’S PROBLEM. 

Mr. Eprror :—Every trapezium except such as 
can be described in a circle, will admit of two values 
for the diagonal A. C; because if the diagonal C. be 
represented by x, a quadratic Equation will be the re- 
sult, of which both values of x will be affirmative,and 
therefore both will answer the conditions of the 
In Mr. McClure’s last problem (page 231) 
the two values of the diagonal or x are 200, and 


question. 


222,783 nearly. 

The three sides of the required triangle are 156, 
145,1 and 188,3 inthe former, and 156, 141,6 and 
207 in the latter; and consequently the length of the 
required division line is 47,075 chains in the one 
case and 51,75 in the other. C. H. Raven. 

Warwick twp. Lanc. co., Feb. 1853. 

[ Mr. W. W, Dickson, of Pittsburg, gives 51,79 
chains, Mr. John Kelley, of Allegheny City 47.12, 
and Mr. H. M. Busn, of Schuylkill Haven, 
47,08 chains, as the answer. Mr. McClure’s 
answer, accompanying the problem, is 47,07 chains. 
We would respectfully suggest that little good 
will result from publishing those questions and their 
naked answers. If the whole process could be given 
to the reader, some benefit might be produced; but 
the difficulty of procuring an engraving of the pro- 
per geometrical figure, and of putting in type the 
long algebraica] process involved, prevents this.— 
Ep.} 





ERRORS IN TEXT BOOKS. 

[The following letter was received in due time, 
but mislaid, so that it could not be inserted in the Feb. 
No. It is now given with “Teachers” explana- 
tion. —Ep. ] 

Mr. Burrowes :—In the last (January) No. of Pa. 
School Journal occurs a mistake which ought to be 
corrected. A communication signed “a teacher” 





he turns on his own axis; and that they do not move 


and headed “ errors in text books” has the following 
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sentence, page 304. ‘ Monroe did not die in 1827, 
/Willard’s unabridged) and yet was alive in 1831, 
according to Willard’s abridged.” This is not accord- 
ing to the books I have before me. Willard’s un- 
abridged, edition of 1852, page 372 records that 
Monroe died July 4, 1831. The same record is found 
in Willard’s abridged, page 314. I know not how 
this mistake occured with the writer, for I am well 
persuaded that it is but a mistake, and suppose the 
writer of the communication would with me wish it 
corrected to prevent any injustice being done to the 
work. The errors of date &c. of former editions have 
been carefully corrected in later editions, and if any 
still exist, the publishers would be glad tolearn them 
and have them corrected immediately. 

Please insert the above in the next No. of the 
Journal and oblige yours truly, 

S. Newsury. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1853. 


In reply to the above, it is only necessary to say, 
that in Willard’s Unabridged History, published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York, edition of 1852, page 
24, Chronological Table it thus reads:—“J. Q. 
Adam’s administration 1827—July 4—Death of James 
Monroe—page 372.” That the correct date (1831) 
is given, on page 372, does not in the slightest degree 
lessen the evil occasioned by the error in the “ T'a- 
ble.” The Chronological Table is far more important 
than the text, especially in a work, which from its 
size, is more frequently used, as a book of reference, 
than as a text book. 

The errors and discrepancies noted, were not one 
tenth part of what every teacher must find, who takes 
care that the class recites what is correct, and not 
what the particular book then in use may happen to 
state. To pupils, irritated and annoyed by the know]- 
edge, that what they have learned with so much la- 
bor is worse than useless, it does not seem very con- 
solatory, to be informed, that in the next edition to 
which they have no access, these errors will be 
corrected. “A Teacuer.” 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1853. 





PLAN FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mr. Eprror:—As the building of school houses 
on the best plan is an important matter, will you be 
so kind as to furnish, through the medium of the next 
number of your excellent “ School Journal,” the 
most approved plan, as to size of house, form, size 
and manner of setting the desks, seats, windows &c., 
for some definite number of scholars? By so doing 
you may benefit many who are preparing to build 
the ensuing summer. J. W. Axers. 

Derry twp. Westmoreland Co., Pa, Feb. 1853. 





Original Essans, Memoirs, &c. 





DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Has the State a right to return to the different 
Religious Denominations any portion of the 
School Tax, for the purpose of encouraging 
Denominational Schools ¢ 

BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, OF POTTSVILLE. 

The February No. of the School Journal contains 
a lengthy article, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
McCaffrey, against our system of Public Schools.— 
This same article appeared some time since in the 
columns of the Catholic Herald. But since the Fe- 
bruary No. of the Journal has made its appearance, 
additions have been made to this lecture, designed, 
as it seems, to meet some particular points in my 
article of December. The whole, as it now appears, 
is therefore regarded as aimed directly against 
mine. It must be confessed, however, that notwith- 
standing the fine style in which it is written, it pre- 
sents very little argument inthe end. I shall there- 
fore occupy little space in direct reply, and confine 
myself chiefly to the discussion of the question as 
above stated. 

The question, at the head of this article, arises 
out of a demand that is now beginning to be made 
by a few religious denominations; and the deter- 
mination with which this demand is made, and the 
threat accompanying it, must lead every serious 
minded person to the conclusion, that determined 
and perhaps dangerous hostility to our system of 
Public Schools may yet await us. 
which was made heretofore, sprang partly from ig- 
norance and partly from love of money in some tax- 
But that which threatens us now, proceeds 
Those, who now 


The opposition, 


payers. 
from an entirely different cause. 
oppose the State in her great work, do so from prin- 
ciple, and the future must soon solve this problem, 
and decide whether the principle is true or false.— 
We trust, however, that, though a struggle between 
Church and State may be before us, the principle or 
life-power, which gives vitality to our institutions 
and shapes our peculiar forms of society, possesses 
nevertheless sufficient plastic energy to force the 
young but vigorous germ, in which it lives, into 
strong and unbending maturity. 

In the article in the December No. an attempt 
was made to prove that the State has an undeniable 
right in the business of educating the young.— 
The arguments of Dr. McCaffrey against the posi- 
tions assumed therein, will be noticed as we pass 
along. Our main object, in the present article, 
however, will be to prove: That the State dare not 
surrender her right in the business of education: 
That to return to the different religious denomina- 
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tions any portion of the school tax, would not only 
be contrary to the spirit of our institutions,but even 
injurious to these religious bodies themselves; and 
finally, That the State would thus lend its aid, in 
some cases, to encourage vice and positive infideli- 
ty. At the conclusion of our whole argument, we 
will correct some of the assertions contained in Dr. 
McCatirey’s lecture, and examine into the origin of 
our own public school system, as well as that of 
Germany and other European States, for the purpose 
of sho vipg that our school system is of native growth 
and could not have been transplanted froma foreign 
soil. Indeed it seems impossible that intelligent 
men could question this. 

The first position of the present article may be 
rendered clear, by making a few inquiries in regard 
to the relation which Church and State bear to one 
another; and in regard to the power and authority 
which belong to each with respect to the other. 

First: Do these two institutions exist independ- 
ently of each other, or is there such a connection be- 
tween them, that one is dependent for its existence 
upon the other! Has neither a right or power to 
be without the presence of the other? Can the of- 
fices and posts of power in the State have no author- 
ity unless sanctioned by the Church? Has any 
of the forms of government powers which must be 
enforced by ecclesiastical authority? Can a mon- 
arch not legally wear his crown, or a chief magis- 
trate use his wand, unless pope or bishap place 
upon the head the one or give intothe hand the oth- 
er? Is the State not an institution which possesses 
powers by virtue of its very existence, and which 
grow out of it necessarily? Can it show its alle- 
giance to the Supreme Arbiter of nations in no other 
way than by bringing its operations into subjection 
to ecclesiastical rule? Is not its meaning and aim 
entirely different from that of the church, and there- 
fore also independent of it! 


Secondly: Are the offices or posts of trust of eith- 
er of these institutions invested with authorily ex- 
tending over into the other, or does each possess its 
own officers, performing duties which belong only 
to the institution out of which they grow? Have 
the officers of the State a right to cause their opin- 
ions and decisions, as State functionaries, to give 
direction to the affairs of the church? And do not, 
in like manner, the officers of the church, whether 
clergyman or laymen, possess equally little author- 
ity in State affairs, having no more right to exer- 
cise undue influence on her deliberations than other 
citizens! Do not all men, however high in authority, 
lose at once this power when inside the Church, and 
does she not exercise her proper authority over us 
as if there was no other institution beside her ?— 
And does not the State enforce her claims, with 


——— —$— 
equally little regard whether her demands displease 
|another institution or not? 

The questions which have been proposed, and the 
answers they must necessarily call forth in an Ameri. 
can mind, will enable us toreach, with greater faci]. 
ity, the conclusion of our argument. Still the instity. 
tions of Church and State, although constituted to 
act independently of each, dare not overstep their 
respective authority. Each can act regardless of 
the other only in what pertains to its prerogative, 
It becomes then an important question, how far the 
authority of each extends in the business of educa- 
tion. And if the State, as has been proved in a 
former article, possesses any right in education, it 
must exercise this right independently of the church, 
allowing her, however, also a free exercise of the 
authority which belongs to her. But do these two 
institutions always acknowledge the extent of each 
other’s authority?’ By no means. They have fre. 
quently come into collision im the past and will soon 
do so in the future. The subject in regard to which 
they are beginning to be at variance with each oth- 
er at present, is the important work of education, 
The Church, it seems, is disposed, if possible, to take 
this matter entirely into her own hands, denying 
any right of the State whatevertherein. The State 
is, however, not willing to give up what she claims 
here. Hence must follow a struggle. How long it 
will last, and what the issue will be, we must await 
with painful anxiety. 

The foregoing remarks shall now be applied to 
prove the first position of the present article, name- 
ly, that the State dare not surrender her right in the 
business of education. Religious denominations ask 
for a portion of the school tax, to be applied by them 
towards educating the children of their schools, as 
they think best. This demand implies, either, that 
the State has no right to levy taxes for school pur- 
poses, or that she possesses it merely to give into 
the hands of the Church what she had no power to 
obtain for herself. If the first supposition be true, 
then the Church, in asking for the school fund, de- 
mands only what belonged to her members from the 
beginning, and what the State had no right to take 
from them. But it has already been shown that the 
State does possess such a right, and therefore this 
demand of the Church leys claim to nothing else 
but what the State has a rig it to acquire. Thede- 
mand must then be made on the second ground, 
namely, that the Church, having no power to exact 
such tax from citizens, expects the State to do it 
for her. Or in other words, that the business of 
education belongs to the Church, but the furnish- 
ing of means for carrying on this work belongs to 
the State. This seems to be the ground taken by 
Dr. McCaffrey. ‘ Let the State then, if such is the 





will of a majority of the people, encourage and pro- 
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mote education, by providing funds for the purpose ; 
but let those funds be distributed according to the 
number of pupils, to the schools which, while they 
accomplish the object so earnestly desired, justly 
possess the confidence of the parents—to the schools 
of their selection.” But such a state of things, ac- 
cording to what has been stated above, in regard to 
Church and State, would be contrary to the true re- 
lation which these two institutions sustain to each 
other. The offices of each are invested with au- 
thority, that extends only over the institution in 
which they exist, and have no reference to the wants 
of the other. And besides, the Church being a di- 
vine institution, and possessing an undying and vi- 
tal principle of its own, wrongs itself always, by 
leaning upon the State for support to fulfil its holy 
mission. If the State has any share in the business 
of education, that share belongs to her exclusively. 
The same exclusive right belongs to the Church in 
regulating her literary and theological schools, al- 
though the influences of these schools of divinity, 
theological thinking underlying and governing all 
other thinking, have a direct bearing upon the 
principles of government. Neither can:the State 
counteract the influence which the Church exerts 
upon the young through the family. 


We come then to the conclusion that the Church 
can have no claim on the school tax whatever—that 
this fund is the sole property of the State. The 
Church can receive this money only as a gift, or in 
trust, to be used by her for its intended purpose, and 
notasa right. But wedeny that the State has even 
aright to commit this trust to another. It is her 
duty and hers only to apply it to its proper purpose. 
The family, the State, and the Church have each its 
own plans of operation to carry on in the business 
of education; and neither has a right to claim the 
means of the other for itself, or to give to them its 
own. The family may a claim a portion of the school 
tax with as much right as the ehurch, but neither 
can do so, nor the State give any to either. 


Even if it be not the office of the State to apply 
the school tax to its: ultimate object, what, it may 
be asked, is implied by the admission that the State 
can justly evy taxes for educational purposes !— 
Does it not also involve an admission that individuals 
either can not or will not attend faithfully to the 
business of education themselves? The ignorance 
of the great mass in France, Spain, Ireland and oth- 
er European countries confirms this. - And if indi- 
viduals will not attend to this matter, when no ef- 
forts are put forth by the State to haye it done for 
them, it would be equally neglected by them, if the 
taxes were given back to the original payers, un-, 
‘ess the State, by virtue of its authority,were to com- | 
del them to attend to it. But the State could not 


thus enforce its authority, except by taking the mo- 
ney and applying it herself to its proper purpose.— 
And this would amount to taking back the business 
of education into its own hands. And have we sut- 
ficient reason to believe that the money collected 
for educational purposes by the State, would be more 
faithfully applied by the church, than by the indivi- 
dual members of society? The church has been in- 
stituted for purposes far different from those of the 
State ; and hence, all means given into her hands, 
do naturally turn themselves to the object for which 
she has been established. State funds.are therefore 
diverted from their intended purpose, when placed 
in her hands. Much of such money, in her hands, 
would go towards sustaining her schools of divinity, 
and the mass would be considerably neglected.— 
Now, if the State have a right to require the proper 
application of the school-fund, if given in trust to 
individuals, would she not also have a like right, if 
given in trust to the church! But could her author- 
ity be enforced in any other way than by withhold- 
ing this money, and directing it herself toward edu- 
cating her citizens? If, then, the State is the only 
authority competent to direct this public money to 
its proper use, she has no right to let it go out of 
her hands into any direction, where it might be in 
danger of not reaching the proper end. 


History teaches us that such a union between 
Church and State, as has always existed in Europe, 
is equally detrimental to ‘both these institutions ; 
and the unsettled and confused state of affairs, which 
exists at present in almost every European country, 
must be attributed, in a great measure, to this very 
cause. Eyery true-hearted American will hope, 
therefore, that any efforts made to transplant to our 
soil foreign notions, having the least tendency to 
mix up Church and State affairs, will never succeed. 
America, we believe, is destined to solve a new pro- 
blem for the world. Is she not to demonstrate that 
the institutions of Church and State can best bring 
happiness and salvation to mankind, by acting inde- 
pendently of each other ; and that the purity of re- 
ligion can be better preserved, and the claims it has 
upon every son of Adam be more faithfully regard- 
ed, under her civil and religious regulations, than 
under those of Europe? In some countries of the 
Old World, particularly in the German States, the 
money raised for school purposes by the State is 
distributed among the different religious denomina- 
tions, who have an almost complete control over the 
schools supported by taxes, and teach tlie youth dil- 
igently what they consider sound views on the suk- 
ject of religion. But where do we find a land rich- 
er in infidelity than Germany itself? The protec- 
tant attributes this infidelity to rationalism, the 





catholic to protestantism, as the source of rational- 
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ism. We will not say that it springs from the de- 
nominational element in their schools, but we do 
say that it sprang into existence in spite of this de- 
nominational feature in their system of public in- 
struction. ‘The unhappy union of Church and State 
in Europe is most unfavorable to the purity of reli- 
gion, and hence we may attribute German infideli- 
ty more justly to this cause than to any other. The 
Ronge movement in Germany is evidence enough 
that Catholicism is equally infected with rational- 
ism in that country. If proper training is not com- 
menced in the family, and faithfully carried forward 
in the church, denominational influences in the 
schools will amount to nothing, as the modern his- 
tory of Germany clearly proves. It is, therefore, an 
unjust charge against our schools, that they have 
“tendencies perfectly favorable to indifferentism 
and infidelity.” 


Another quotation from Dr. McCaffrey’s lecture 
may be here permitted: “Infidelity triumphs! And 
what are the practical results? Look at your po- 
lice reports and the criminal calendar of your courts 
of justice. The common schools have been in ope- 
ration here and in other great cities long enough to 
be answerable for the behaviour of a large part of 
the youth of their communities. Experience is the 
test of all things.”—“ No man can deny that cor- 
ruption and crime are in this country advancing 
faster than population.” Grave charges. Infideli- 
ty and crime are increasing at an enormous rate, 
according to this declaration. We will merely ask 
two questions? Where is the proof.that crime in- 
creases in a greater ratio in our country than popu- 
lation? And where were those foreigners educated 
who land on our shores every month by tens of thou- 
sands, and who form such a very large proportion 
on “the criminal calendar of your courts of justice?” 
To whom belong those ten thousands of beer-shops 
and low grogeries in our cities and large towns— 
those fruitful sources of crime and debauchery !— 
Are they not kept principally by foreigners! Even 
if it were true that crime increases in our country 
at the above stated ratio, would it not still be out- 
rageously unjust to attribute this to our public 
schools ? 


The officers of the alms-house of Schuylkill coun- 


ty in their report give the following number of pau- 
pers, as admitted during last year: 


Natives of Ireland, 191 
“« « Germany, 73 
«  « United States, 59 
« «« Wales, 13 
“« « $Scotland, 10 
« England, 8 
“ «« France, 2 
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Cause of admission: 


Intemperance, 223 
Poverty, &c., 108 
Insanity, 25 
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The criminal calendar of our county also looks 
awful. And we may feel rejoiced indeed that om 
country is not equally deluged with foreigners eye. 
rywhere. The beer-houses and grog-shops are par. 
ticularly numerous in our large towns, and three. 
fourths of them are kept by foreigners, who were, 
unfortunately, never inside of any of our public 
schools. It might, therefore, be very proper not 
only to propose “street preaching,” but to carry it 
actually into effect, right before these foreign grog. 
eries, 

Our system of public schools constitutes what may 
be called an essential property of our political exist. 
ence. The one must exist or perish with the other, 
One of the cardinal principles of our constitution 
places all our citizens on an equality in politica) 
rights, allowing no distinctions of rank, wealth or 
religion, to elevate one class above another. Hence 
sprang into existence, out of the very spirit of our 
institutions, a system of schools, which aim at edu- 
cating the whole mass alike, and in which the son 
of rank and wealth sits beside the poorest boy, and 
is often outstripped by him in collecting intellectual 
wealth. 


Our sons are educated in our schools in company 
with one another, and yet their religious opinions 
are sacredly respected, the subject of religion being 
left entirely in the care of the family and the church 
to whom it properly belongs. The principles ofour 
freedom aim at making us a great band of republi- 
ean brothers, who can live together in peace, with- 
out hating one another on account of different views 
on religious subjects. We transact business with 
each other, as citizens who have no separate social 
interests; we breathe the same free air, and go to 
the ballot-box dressed in the same republican uni- 
form. And our schools aim at educating us‘as the 
sons of one body of political brothers. All wallsof 
partition, whether political or religious, whichhave 
a tendency to alienate us from one another, in any 
part of our lives, are opposed to our civil institu. 
tions. Our country is to demonstrate to the world 
that men can live together, and act properly ascit- 
izens, and yet differ in their faith. No doubt, the 
hatred which existed so often, in the past, betweén 
the members of different religious denominations, 
might have been prevented, if they had been edu- 
cated together, and thus learned each others real 
opinions about right and wrong. In the Old World 
the children of each religious sect are most gemet- 
ally educated by themselves, and hatred, agains 
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persons of @ different creed is consequently often 
engendered. 

In our country, we become thoroughly acquainted 
with one another, and find that those who differ from 
us in religious opinions are, after all, not such mon- 
sters as bigots are disposed to represent them to be. 
It is on this account that the people of our country, 
although many religious differences exist among 
them, live nevertheless peaceably together, and sub- 
mit willingly to their rulers, without making any 
inquiries about their faith. But suppose the State 
were to distribute the school tax among the differ- 
ent religious bodies, what would be the consequence? 
We would no more be one people, having only one 
aim, and animated with the same republican spirit. 
Each religious party would endeavor to overreach 
the other, and our whole nation would be divided 
into many different. parties, commencing with the 
family, extending through the school, and continu- 
ing in the State. Neither would we be indifferent 
anymore in regard to the particular religious faith 
of those who might happen to be in office. 

Let us next inquire, whether such a distribution 
of the school tax, as is demanded, would not operate 
very unfavorably on the religious denominations 
themselves. The history of the church furnishes 
abundant proof, that the orthodoxy of her doctrines 
and the fidelity of her membership will be best pre- 
served, by keeping her entirely independent of the 
State. Ifthe churches of our country were depen- 
dent upon the State for any large amount of money, 
religious and political affairs would be equally ex- 
posed to danger. Politics and religion would be 
mingled at every election, and office-seekers would 
resort to any means by which they might obtain the 
votes of religious parties, for there would then be 
parties also in religion. Such a state of things 
would bring into our legislative bodies, influences 
at variance with the spirit of our civil institutions, 
and men endeavoring to legislate not for the good 
of the whole people, but for the interest of religious 
sects or parties. Our late presidential election 
gave sufficient evidence, how ready politicians are 
to appeal to religious prejudices for the sake of a 
few votes. Now, every one knows that the church 
comes always under unfavorable influences when she 
sustains such a connection with the State, as may 
lead her to listen to the flatteries of men seeking 
political power, or to promote the ends of such men, 
with the expectation of receiving important favor in 
return. And the reception of money by the church 
from the officers of the State, would bring these two 
institutions into this unhappy relation. Our legis- 

latures being at present free from any dangerous 
influences of this kind, make laws for men who are 
bound together by the civil bond of our brotherhood 





and who have the same social interests. But de- 
stroy this unity among our people, and educate them 
as different classes, having separate and antagonis- 
tie interests, and you will destroy the republican 
unity of our legislators at the same time. Each po- 
litical party will make continua] efforts to obtain 
the favor of parties in religion, and the effects of 
these political influences will be no less successful 
in corrupting the councils of the church, than those 
of religious parties in thwarting civil legislation. 

A distribution of the school fund among our reli- 
gious denominations would, of course, if properly 
done, have to be made according to the nume- 
rica] strength, and the number of children, in their 
schools. The officers of the State would therefore 
need a yearly census before this fund could be equit- 
ably apportioned. Now how would such a census 
be made? Would it include only the children of 
the different religious denominations, or as many 
more as each denomination could induce to enter its 
schools from those whose parents make no profession 
of religion? Suppose the latter: Look then for 
a moment at the consequences. Each religious body 
would of course make its utmost exertions to out- 
strip the others in efforts to acquire strength from 
those having no religious connection. Hence would 
follow jealousies and even hatred from members of 
one religious sect against those of another, growing 
always in vehemency as one sect might be outstrip- 
ed or over-reached by the others. And nothing 
could operate more seriously against genuine reli- 
gion than such an unhappy state of things. 

But it must not be supposed that all those who make 
no profession of religion, would be willing to send 
their children to schools over which they could not 
be allowed to have any control. Being wholly de- 
nominational in their character, the voice of none 
could be regarded in what related to their manage- 
ment, except those who belonged to these denomina- 
tions. There would be a necessity, then, of assign- 
ing also a just portion of the school fund to those 
having no religious connection. For, being taxed 
alike with the rest, their claim upon this fund would 
be as just as that of anyother body of men, and their 
separate schools would be equally entitled to sup- 
port. And the school fund having been surrender- 
ed and the control of schools being thus in the hands 
of separate bodies, neither Church nor State could 
have any influence whatever over those established 
by non-professors of religion. Positive infidelity 
might therefore be taught directly in these schools, 
and the State would be compelled to encourage 
them. From such an influence the church would 
suffer in no small degree. 

In regard to the last position, a few remarks must 
suffice. There are some sects in our country, who 
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call themselves religious bodies, but who advocate 
and openly practice what is contrary to ordinary 
morality. *Among these may be mentioned one, 
which advocates and practices polygamy. This 
sect, it seems, increases with no ordinary additions 
to its number every year. It would have an equal- 
ly just claim upon its portion of the school fund, ifa 
distribution were made. And in assigning its share 
of this money, the State would be virtually encour- 
aging a doctrine not only in favor of immorality, but 
in violation of statute law, and the sect would thus 
use this money to increase its power to do evil. 





Suppose the present school system were abolish- 
ed, as it actually would be if the school fund were 
distributed among our difterent denominations,would 
it not also bring about a total destruction of all 
schools in the rural districts? There are often as 
many as six or even twelve different denominations 
represented in one country school, and the school 
house standing in the centre of a circle of three 
miles or more in diameter. Now how could twelve 
or even six different schools be sustained within the 
same compass? This would be an arrangement 
against which “the great agricultural portion of 
our citizens” would soon complain. They are bet- 
ter satisfied with their present school arrangements 
than any others which might be made, They desire 
no change. I defy any man, to produce a single 
protest that was ever made against our school sys- 
tem, by any country district in which it has been in 
operation for some length of time. All opposition 
that has ever been made to it in rural districts was 
made at its introduction, and those who oppose it in 
the beginning, become, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, almost invariably its friends, wherever fairly 
tested. The greatest opposition that was ever 
made against the school system of Pennsylvania 
came from some districts of Berks county. In some 
of these districts I visited schools, and know that it 
would now be more difficult to turn the minds of those 
persons against the system, than it wasat its introduc- 
tion to turn them in its favor. Protests against our 
schools now come mostly from the clergy of large 
cities. 

Another objection: “ There can be no greater fal- 
lacy than to argue, that because it concerns the 
State to have virtuous and enlightened citizens, 
therefore it is the duty of the public authorities to 
take upon themselves the task of making men en- 
lightened and virtuous.” Why, surely no one will 
deny that our civil courts are established for this 
very purpose, If our laws are not enacted to en- 
lighten men, and punishments inflicted to cause 
them to cease doing wrong, I know not what they 
mean. “ Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, are 


—_— 
fore instruct and form the farmer, the mechanie ang 
merchan:?!” Why certainly. Our governments 
have been doing this these many years. That’s'the 
reason we have such excellent mechanics, farmers, 
and merchants. Our schools teach the boy the mer. 
chant’s manner of keeping accounts, to analyse the 
soils that he may become a good farmer, and the gej. 
ence of mensuration and mechanical philosophy that 
he may know how to build with skill. Are ourgoy. 
ernments not enacting laws continually to encour. 
age and erlighten the farmer, mechanic and mer. 
chant in their severa] departments? Are not thou. 
sands of dollars appropriated to make experiments 
and discoveries in all these departments ? How for. 
tunate it were for some countries of Europe, if the 
same provision were made for the people at large 
there. That this has not been done in Ireland cop. 
stitutes one of the gravest sins for which the British 
government must answer. 

One more quotation: “ The system is not of native 
growth, and it has not shot its roots deep in the insti- 
tutions and habits of the country. It is exotic,—the 
offshoot of German despotism and French infidelity, 
It is not truly American: our ancestors did not know 
it,” &c. Certainly no one can seriously think that 
this is meant to be believed, unless “ our ancestors” 
has reference to those very ancient ancestors who 
lived and died before the time of American coloniza- 
tion. Germany had no public schools for the educa- 
tion of all classes, until ours were in existence fora 
number of years, and France has never had any, and 
is not likely soontohave. 


Let us inquire a little into the origin of the Ameri- 
can school system. The public record-book of the 
town of Boston, has an entry dated, “ 1634, 7th mo., 
day 1,” being the first one. The following year has 
one in regard to schools. It records, among other 
transactions of a public meeting, held on the 13th 
day of April, 1635, the following: “ Likewise it was 
then generally agreed upon, that our brother Phile- 
mon Piermont shall be intreated to become schole- 
master for the teaching and nourtering of children 
with us.” This “scholemaster” was paid by “the 
public authorities,” who assigned him a tract of thir- 
ty acres at “* Muddy River.” Very nearly the same 
time there was assigned a “garden plott to Mr. 
Daniel Mande, scholemaster, upon the condition of 
building thereon, if neede be.” In 1642, the General 
Court of the colony, by a public act, enjoined upon the 
municipal authorities the duty of seeing that every 
child, within their respective jurisdictions, should be 
educated. Listen to the act. It required every town, 
“to have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neigh- 
bors,—to see first that none of them shall suffer 80 





all great public interests : must the government there- 


deavor to teach, by themselves or others, their child- 
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ren and apprentices, so much learning, as may ena- 
ple them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
obtain a knowledge of the capital laws ; upon penal- 
ty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein!” 
The magistrates were even empowered to take child- 
ren from their parents and masters, who, “after ad- 
monition, were still negligent of their duty in the par- 
ticulars above mentioned.” This looks a little like 
«the tender mercies of the constabulary and city au- 
thorities.” In 1647 an act was passed which laid the 
full foundation of Massachusetts’ present system of 
Free Schools. This act makes the support of schools 
compulsory, and education both universal and Free. 
Want of space forbids quotations from this law, and 
the point is already established, viz: that the system 
is of native growth, and that our ancestors did know 
it. 

In conelusion, it is proper to state that the German 
system of schools was first introduced by Frederick 
William IIL. who ascended the throne of Prussia in 
1797; at which date our system had already extend- 
ed itself over all New England, whence, and not 
fron Germany, the other States copied their systems. 

Pottsville, Feb. 1853. 











Addresses, Reports, Sc. 


EXTRACT 


From the Fifth Annval Report of the Superinten- 
dent (Henry Barnarp) of the Common Schools 
of ne og to the General Assembly, May ses- 
ston, “ 


After the lapse of a quarter of a century since the 
attention of the people of Connecticut was first called 
to the importance of providing for the special prepa- 
ration of teachers of common schools for their ardu- 
ousand responsible labors, the Legislature in 1849 
«ppropriated the sum of ten thousand dollars, paid by 
the State Bank, and of one thousand dollars paid by 
the Deep River Bank, as a bonus for their respective 
charters, to meet the annual expenses of a State 
Normal School, or Teachers’ Seminary, for a period 
of four years. Apart from my official connection 
with the institution, I felt it to be my duty as Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, to do every thing in 
my power, not only to make its objects known, but to 
facilitate its early organization and opening, as the 
most important agency which could be employed by 
the State to increase the usefulness of the common 
schools, both as to the quality and amount of educa- 
ton given. So anxious were the trustees aud offi- 
cers of the institution to make a beginning of their 
enterprise, that without waiting for the complete out- 
‘it of buildings, apparatus and library, which the peo- 
ple of New Britain had pledged themselves to furnish 
on the location of the Normal School in that village, 
the school was opened on the 15th of the present 
month, (May,) under as favorable auspices, as to pu- 
pils and opportunities for imparting practical knowl- 
edge, as any of the seven Normal Schools which are 
now in successful operation on this continent. At 
the close of the first week, there were thirty-five Nor- 
mal pupils in attendance, under the immediate in- 








struction of Rev. T. D. P. Stone, the Associate Prin- 
cipal of the School, and upward of three hundred 
pupils from the village, in four Schools of Practice, 
under the charge of Mr. Stone, assisted by Prof. Guion, 
three female teachers and pupils of the Normal School. 
The four Schools of Practice are supported by the 
Central District of the New Britain School Society. 

In the absence of any published rules of the Board 
of Trustees, regulating permanently the number of 
sessions in the year, and the length of each session, 
the subject and course of instruction, the period of 
attendance or degree of proficiency to entitle a pupil 
to the diploma of the institution, I wil] venture to set 
forth the genera] plans and aims of the officers who 
have been entrusted with the immediate care of the 
institution, for the purpose of making known its ob- 
jects, and showing its probable influence on our com- 
mon schools. 


1. The officers of the Normal School believe that 
they could best promote the permanent improvement 
of the common schools of the State, by truly educat- 
ing, and thoroughly training a few efficient teachers 
of the right stamp of character, physical, intellectual, 
esthetical and moral, and then securing their perma- 
nent employment at fair remunerating wages, at cen- 
tral points in different sections of the State, as Nor- 
mal teachers in model school-houses; or, by being 
allowed to select every year out of such candidates as 
may be presented by the visitors for the several school 
societies, a small number of pupils who possess the 
health, gentleness of manners, fondness for children, 
purity of character, and singleness of purpose and 
tact, that indicate a natural fitness for teaching, and 
then, retain them long enough to superadd the ap- 
propriate knowledge of the studies to be taught, and 
practical skill in arranging the classes and conduct- 
ing the instruction and discipline of an elementary 
school, under the ordinary conditions of an agricultu- 
ral district. But as either of these courses is im- 
practicable under present circumstances, they will 
aim to benefit in such measure as they can, as many 
pupils as may apply for admission ; to co-operate eve- 
ry year in such ways as shall be open to them, with 
as many teachers of the State as they can meet for 
professional improvement, whether the same shal] be 
pupils of the school or not; to act by personal visits 
to the schools, and by public addresses, on as many 
societies and districts as their engagements at the 
Normal School will admit; and to prepare the publie 
mind of the State generally, by precept and example, 
by voice and pen, as far and fast as they can, for 
more thorough and progressive steps of improvement 
in every department of the educational field. 


2. The benefit of the Normal School to any pupil 
will be measured by the preparation each may bring 
in character, attainments and aptitude for the busi- 
ness, and the time and industry which may be devoted 
to the work. The officers of the school cannot en- 
courage for a moment, the idea that a person who 
does not understand a subject thoroughly can ever 
teach that subject well, or that a residence of a few 
weeks or months in the institution, however diligent- 
ly and wisely employed, will be sufficient to gain a 
knowledge of the human mind, and of a child’s mind 
in particular; of the studies which it is desirable to 
have well taught in our common schools, and of the 
best methods of teaching the same; of the motives 
which are to be appealed to to secure habits of study, 
order and obedience ; and of all technical and prac- 
tical details of school keeping. They believe, how- 
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ever, that a person of quick observation, of some na- 
tural aptitude for the business, and a clear intellect 
of the average power and cultivation, can, with or- 
dinary diligence and devotion, obtain much additional] 
information, and some practical experience, correct 
many old errors and appropriate many valuable hints, 
and above all catch the true professional spirit, by 
even one term’s residence at the school. A single 
visit to a good school; an hour’s conversation with a 
good teacher; the reading of a single chapter in 
Kmerson’s “ Schoolmaster,” or Page’s “* Theory and 
Practice,” may be not only a help, but the starting 
point of a new life to the young teacher. The offi- 
cers of the Normal School will, therefore, welcome 
any teacher or candidate for teaching, to the institu- 
tion under their charge, for a visit of an hour or a 
residence of years, 

3. By means of the regular classes in the Normal 
School and in the Schools of Practice, an opportunity 
will be offered to every member of the school to re- 
view any one or all of the elementary studies required 
to be taught in the common schools of the State, and 
to extend his attainments in any of these studies, and 
such kindred branches as will facilitate his success 
as a teacher in any grade of common schools. 

The reviews and recitations will be so conducted, 
as to methods and practical illustrations, as to make 
the studies fat more interesting and profitable than 
they now are, whether regarded in the way of infor- 
mation, or as meansof intellectual discipline, prepara- 
tory to those labors and duties of life which are most 
important and universal. A knowledge of the ele- 
ments and structure of the English language, is just- 
ly deemed of paramount importance, and it is proposed 
so to teach it, as to give to every child who shal! at- 
tend a common school with ordinary regularity and 
diligence, not only the ability to spell and read with 
accuracy and facility, but toconverse and compose in 
it with a good degree of readiness and posver, and at 
the same time acquire an earnest and discriminating 
taste for the choicest productions of American and 
English literature. Penmanship is now taught in 
every district school, and it is proposed to connect 
the exercises in this branch nct only with constant 
practice in English composition, with book-keeping 
and other forms of business, but also in the art of 
drawing, thus educating to a higherdegree than mere 
writing can do, both the eye and the hand, rendering 
the one observant, and the other exact, and at the 
same time, training several important faculties of the 
mind, and imparting a power which can be turned to 
many useful purposes in every department of practi- 
cal life. 

In addition to the studies now generally taught in 
our public schools, it is proposed to give some practi- 
cal instruction n vocal music and physiology ; and to 
those whose previous training, or whose residence at 
the institution wll be long enough to allow of this 
extension of the course, without abridging the time 
and attention which are due to the elementary stu- 
dies, a general view of the principles of agricultural 
eam and of domestic economy will be present- 





4. Subjects will be taught in the Normal School 
rather than text books; and the manner in which the 
same subject is treated by several of the best authors 
will be compared and discussed, in order that the 
graduates may be prepared to decide upon the com- 
parative merits of school books, whenever a change 
of text books is desirable in a school, and at the same 





——_ 


time be able to teach the subjects properly, even jf 
pupils of the same class should study the subject in 
different books. 

5. The elementary studies wil] be thoroughly te. 
viewed with constant practice on the blackboard, and 
by the aid of such maps and cheap and simple 
ratus as are now furnished in our best class of com. 
mon schools, and are indispensable in all schools, not 
only that these studies may be more vividly appre. 
hended, but that the teachers may be prepared touse 
means of practical and visible illustration whenever 
the same shall be furnished. For the want of knowl. 
edge of many useful applications of the blackboatd in 
all the elementary studies, even the blackboard is but 
little used at the present time by the teachers of our 
district schools. 


6. In addition to familiar and practical suggestions 
on particular points in the organization, instruction 
and discipline of schools, as occasion may call for the 
same in the daily routine of the institution, lectures 
will] be given on the history of education and schools; 
on the object and principles of public instruction in 
general, and of our own system in particular ; on the 
art of teaching and its methods, and the application 
of these methods to each particular study; on the 
theory of discipline and its practice; on the peculiar. 
ities of a district school, as well as of other grades of 
schools; on the general principles of school architec- 
ture; on the legal position and relations of a teacher 
in our system of common schools; and a variety of 
other topics which need not be enumerated in this 

lace. 

a These topics will be examined by the pupils in the 
light of their own previous experience and observa- 
tion, will be tested by contrast and comparison with 
the matter and manner of instruction and discipline 
in the institution, and its associated schools of prac- 
tice, will be further investigated in the books on the 
history of education and schools, and the theory and 
practice of teaching in the library, and will be made 
the themes of oral discussion and written essays which 
will constitute a part of the regular routine of the 
Normal School. 


7. The various principles which come under the 
general department of the theory and practice of 
teaching, will not only be exemplified as far as prac- 
ticable in the management, instruction and discipline 
of the Normal Schools and the Schools of Practice, 
but an opportunity will be afforded to the pupils of 
the first, to apply the same in practice to such extent 
and in such manner as the previous education of each 
shall render expedient and desirable. To give the 
most thorough familiarity with’ the theory and prac- 
tice of organizing and conducting common schools, 
and at the same time to enable a few at least of each 
class to continue their connection with the school, 
certain number will be employed in the schools of 
the village, and, as far as practicable, of the neigh- 
boring districts. Opportunity will be given to such 
pupils to spend a portion of their vacations in visiting 
the best schools in different parts of the State, and in 
attending educational meetings. of various kinds 
which may be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. The pupils thus employed will 
embody in written reports the results of their obeer- 
vation and experience, which will be subject to the 
examination and criticism of the officers of the insti- 
tution. 

8. To cultivate a truly religious feeling, to lay the 
foundation and implant the motives for a reli- 
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cious life, to enable the teachers by precept and ex- 
ample rightly to develop the moral faculties, and to 
define and enforce the performance. of all-the great 
primary moral duties, in the schools which may be 
placed under their charge, wil] be one of the cardi- 
nal objects of the Normal School. Every suitable ef- 
fort, consistent with perfect religious toleration, will 
be made, to give a deep moral and religious tone to 
all the exercises, and to the whole character of the 
institution, from a deep conviction that a sense of re- 
sponsibility to God, and of love to man, must form the 
main-spring of a teacher's activity, while it is the 
surest pledge of success. 

9. Occasional lectures on important topics of edu- 
cation, or even courses of lectures on subjects of in- 
trinsic value, and which reflect light on the studies, 
labors and duties of the teacher's calling, will be se- 
cured from time to time from persons who have given 
to these subjects special preparation. In this way it 
is anticipated that the pupils will have the benefit of 
the counse], experience and stndy of many wise and 
distinguished teachers and educators from this and 
other States. 


10. No efforts will be spared, by correspondence 
and personal application, to assist the Normal pupils 
in obtaining permanent situations as teachers, ac- 
cording to the qualifications of each, and to promote 
their advancement from a school of a lower grade 
and compensation, to one of a more desirable charac- 
ter in both respects. Any aid which can be given 
to the graduates of the school by advice and co-opera- 
tion, in their several fields of labor, will be cheerfully 
extended. An opportunity will be afforded to such 
as may wish to return to the institution for a short 
period to perfect or practice themselves in particular 
departments of instruction, in which on trial they 
may find themselves deficient. An anniversar 
meeting, or reunion of all the members of the school, 
will ge encouragéd at least once in a year. The 
State Teachers’ Association will be invited to hold at 
least one meeting every year within the walls of the 
institution, where every facility at the command of 
its officers will be extended to make the teachers of 
the state welcome, and their session profitable and in- 
teresting. Every thing will be done by the officers 
of the school, which a strong desire can suggest, and 
unwearried efforts accomplish, to make the school 
worthy of the kind feeling and prompt co-operation 
of all who are, and of all who propose to become 
teachers in any grade of public or private schools in 
the state, to grapple as with bands of steel}, and yet 
only by the sympathy of a common pursuit and the 
sénse of reciprocal benefit, the pupils to the school, 
and the teachers of the state to each other, and to 
unite all hearts and all hands in the great work of 
the more complete, practical and universal education 
of the children of Connecticut. 


11. To make the objects of the Normal School 
generally known, to interest y: s of the 
right character and views in the business of teaching, 
and induce them to connect themselves with the in- 
stitution for a sufficient length of time to obtain the 
full benefits of a methodical course of theoretical and 
practical instruction,to co-operate with such pupils as 
may go out from the Normal School to teach in dif. 
erent parts of the state, to visit schools of different 
grades large and small, in village and country dis- 


elementary education, toestablish pleasant social and 
professional relations with teachers, schoo! officers 
and parents, it is the intention of the officers of the 
institution to attend Institutes, Teachers’ Associations 
and common school meetings of every name, to which 
they may be invited, or where they have reason to 
suppose their presence and co-operation will prove 
acceptable. It is believed, that in the course of the 
four years for which the enterprise is now planned, 
every school society, and a large majority of the six- 
teen hundred and fifty districts, will be visited by one 
or more of the teachers of the Normal School. 

This department of labor is as necessary to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise as the instructions which may 
be given within the walls of the Normal School. 

Among the results which will follow from the suc- 
cessful management of the State Normal School for 
a period of four years, now provided for by law, may 
be specified the following. 


1, It will make an institution or institutions of this 
character, in some form, an indispensable feature of 
our common school system. ‘This has been the uni- 
form result in every country and every state where 
the experiment has been tried under favorable auspi- 
ces. There is not on record a single instance of the 
abandonment of this agency for providing good teach- 
ers for public schools, whenever it has been tried 
under liberal legislative or governmental patronage 
There are more than two hundred such schools now 
in successful operation in this country and in Europe, 
and every year is adding to the number. 

2. It will thus supply the want which has long 
been known to exist by these who have given most 
attention to the improvement of common schools, of a 
place where young men and young women of the re- 
quisite natural qualifications, can acquire the science 
and the art of teaching without a series of experi- 
ments which are annually made at the expense of 
the health, faculties, and affections of the children 
placed under their change. It will do for the future 
teacher what the direction of the master workman 
and the usual term and duties of apprenticeship do 
for the future mechanic; what the law school, and 
clerkship in the office of an older practitioner at the 
bar, do for the young lawyer; what the medical 
school, the practice in the hospital, or dissecting 
room, or study in the office of the experienced phy- 
sician, do for the medical student. It is applying to 
the business of teaching the same preparatory study 
and practice which the common judgment of the 
world demands of every other profession and art. In 
this case it is provided for by the state, becaure the 
state has found it to be # matter of interest and duty; 
—of right in its strongest and best sense ;—to look 
after the education of children, and to contribute to- 
ward the wages of the teacher; and to protect her 
own appropriations she should see that the teachers 
are properly qualified. 

3. It will help to make teaching a permanent em- 
ployment. The more truly efficient a teacher be- 
comes, the more thoroughly the habits of his mind 
and life are moulded to his occupation, the more 
deeply his soul is imbued with the spirit of his 
profession, the less likely he is, and the less capable 
he becomes of changing his career, and the more he 
is fortified against the temptations to forsake it ; and 
the example and success of one such teacher will 
have a powerful influence in determining the choice 
of many others just starting in the profession. 





suggesting improvements, and rea the instruc- 
tion of the Normal School to the real deficiencies of 


4. It will help to verify the vocation of the pupils 
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to the profession for which they are preparing. The | and strengthen a professional feeling a 
Norma! School will be a very uncomfortable place | ers. 


for any person whose heart is not in the work, and 
who looks upon teaching, not as a calling, a mission, 
but asa meaningless routine, a daily task, imposed 


teach. 
All the advantages felt by those 
pare in common for other professions, or act in cop. 
cert,—friendships, mutual encouragement and asgigt. 
ance in studies, discussions and comparisons of view 


by necessity, or taken up because nothing better of-| and the social position and influence which follow 


fered, and to be thrown aside as soon as amore lucra- 
tive occupation shall turn up, or open. It will be 
soon ascertained who enters upon the prescribed 
round of observation and practice, of reading end 
discussion, of study and lectures, with the enthusi- 
asm of persons in earnest and in love with their 
business ; and only such will be encouraged to per- 
severe, or will be recommended as teachers on leay- 
ing the school. 


5. While’ it is probable that much the largest 
number of teachers who become connected with the 
school will not remain long enough to experience the 
full benefit of what is understood to be a course of 
Normal instruction and training, still it is believed a 
small number at least will; and the good which a few 
teachers properly trained wili do, will not be con- 
fined to the districts in which they are employed.— 
Their schools will become model schools for other 
districts, and the awakening influence of their ex- 
ample and labors will be felt all around them. Teach- 
ers who have not enjoyed the advantages of such 
training, will strive to excel those who have, and 
thus a wholesome spirit of emulation will spring up 
among the teachers of the same neighborhood. 


6. Through the direct and necessary influence of 
even a few good schools scattered all over the state ; 
of schools made good, and seen and felt and ac- 
knowledged to be made good, by teachers who have 
gone out from the institution with improved and im- 
proving views of the nature, object and methods of 
teaching, and by the many other modes in which the 
officers and pupils of this school propose to act on the 
public mind, the standard of teachers’ qualifications 
and wages will be gradually and permanently raised. 
Giood teachers wiil be in demand, and their services 
will command good wages. The contrast between 
a good teacher, and a poor one, will be seen and felt; 
and then the great commercial law of demand and 
supply will begin to operate. The want of good 
teachers will be felt; and then will follow the cor- 
responding demand. The demand will induce young 
men and young women so to qualify themselves as to 
meet this want. And with a demand for and supply 
of the better article, the poor one will remain a drug 
in the market. The other obstacles which nowremain in 
the way of the employmentof good teachers will gradu- 
ally and forever disappear. @ld, dilapidated, incon- 
venient, and unhealthy school-houses will give place 
to new, attractive and comfortable structures; for 
districts having the first will find it difficult to se- 
cure the services of a good teacher, who will under- 
stand well the relations which a good house bears to 
his own health and his success both in his govern- 
ment and instruction. That relic of barbarism, the 
practice of “boarding round,” of compelling the 
teacher to live homelese and without the ordinary fa- 
cilities and seclusion for study, of being subject to in- 
conveniencies to which the lawyer or clergyman, 
or mechanic are not subjected by their employers, 
will no longer remain a hindrance to the formation 
of a permanent, well qualified body of professional 
teachers, 

7. It will do much in connection with Teachers’ 


the association of large numbers in the same pursyit 
—will be experienced. There has been till within 
a few years but little of this professional spirit. Goog 
teachers have grown up and remained isolated, 
their experience has furnished them with excellent 
methods, a social position, and adequate pecuni 
return. But their number has been small and their 
influence has been hardly felt beyond their own 
school-rooms, much less has it been made to give ele. 
vation, character and amelioration to the profession 
generally. 

8. It will do something toward building up a pro 
fessiona] literature which shall embody the experi- 
ence, reflection, and discussion of our own teachers 
on the science and art of education as applied and 
developed in our common schools. The practice of 
writing essays in the Normal School on educational 
topics; of discussing the same subjects in public 
meetings of teachers and parents; of making reports 
to the Principal on the state of the schools in which 
they may be engaged, or which they may visit, will 
lead to the establishment and support of an Educa. 
tional Periodical for their own benefit. By means 
of such a periodical], an active spirit of inquiry will 
be awakened and kept alive; improvements in each 
district will be announced and made the common 
property of the profession ; wrong ideas in education 
will be exposed and exploded ; and the sound prac. 
tice of good teachers will be embodied in words and 
reduced to the precision of scientific principles. 

9. The officers of this institution expect to find in 
many of the members of the school a strong natural 
impulse to the study of education,and an aye 
attachment to their future profession, as the noblest 
holiest department of human exertion. Upon that 
class, be the same large or small, as they appear, do 
they rely for giving an impulse of a most powerful 
kind to educational improvement, and especially in 
fields for which the laborers are at present few.— 
Whoever else may doubt, or falter or fall, these will 
not. Though called upon to labor in obscurity, they 
will toil on and find their happiness in their work.— 
New difficulties will only nerve their hearts for 
sterner encounters. 

These anticipations of good to the teachers, the 
schools, and the state, may all be darkened, postponed 
and defeated. Public confidence, which must be the 
breath of life to this enterprise, may be withheld, or 
withdrawn through the influence of sectarian jeal- 
ousy, sectional prejudice, or party spirit. All that 
the officers of the Normal School can do, to avoid 
studiously all just occasions of offense, and to deserve 
the entire confidence of the people, the Legislature, 
and the teachers of the state, will be done. All they 
ask is a fair field, a reasonable amount of coopera- 
tion from school teachers and school officers, the char- 
itable judgments of their fellow citizens, good health 
and the blessing of God upon their labors. 


Extract form the First Annual Circular of the 
State Normal School at New Britain, Connec- 
ticut. 





Institutes, Conventions, and Associations, to inspire 


The building ptovided for the accommodation of 
the Normal School, and the Schools of Practice, 
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when completed, wiil contain three large study-halls 
with nine class-rooms attached, a hall for lectures 
and exhibitions, a laboratory for chemical and _philo- 
sophical experiments, an office for the Principal and 
trustees, a room for the library, and suitable accom- 
modations for apparatus, clothes, furnaces, fuel, &c., 
The entire building will be fitted upand furnished in 
the most substantial manner, and with special refer- 
ence to the health, comfort and successful labor of 
pupils and teachers. In addition to the Normal 
School building, there are three houses located in 
different parts of the village, for the accommodation 
of the primary schools belonging to the Schools of 
Practice. 

The school was opened. for the reception of pupils, 
on Wednesday, the 15th of May, 1850, and the first 
term closed on Tuesday, October lst. The number 
of pupils in attendance during the term was sixty- 
seven ; thirty-males, and thirty-seven females. 

Terms and Vacations.—The year is divided irto 
two terms, Summer and Winter, each term consist- 
ing of two sessions, 

The first session of the winter term commences 
on the first Wednesday of December, and continues 
fourteen weeks. The second session of the winter 
term commences on the third Wednesday of August, 
and continues six weeks. 

To accommodate pupils already engaged in teach- 
ing, the short session of each term will, as far as 
shall be found practicable, be devoted to a review of 
the studies pursued in the district schools in the sea- 
son of the year immediately following, and to a course 
of familiar lectures on the classification, instruction, 
and discipline of such schools. 


Studies.—The course of instruction will embrace : 
1. A thorough review of the studies pursued in the 
lowest grade of common schools. 2. An acquaint- 
ance with such studies as are embraced in the higher 
grade of common schools, authorized by law, and 
which will render the teaching of the elementary 
branches more thorough and interesting. 3. The art 
of teaching and its methods, including the history 
and progress of education, the philosophy of teaching 
and discipline, as drawn from the nature of the juve- 
nile mind, and the application of those principles 
under the ordinary conditions of our common schools. 

The members of the school will be arranged in 
three classes—Junior, Middle and Senior. All pu- 
pils, on being admitted to the school, will be ranked 
in the Junior Class, until their familiarity with the 
studies of the lowest grade of common schools have 
been satisfactorily tested. The Middle Class, will 
embrace those who are pursuing the branches usually 
taught in Public High Schools. The Senior Class 
will comprise those who are familiar with the studies 
of the Junior and Middle Classes, or who are posses- 
sed of an amount of experience in active and suc- 
cessful teaching, which can be regarded as a practi- 
cal equivalent. All the studies of the school will be 
conducted in reference to their being taught again in 
common schools. 

Practice in the Artof Teaching and Governing 
Schools.—The several schools of the First School 
District, comprising the village of New Britain, 
are placed by a vote of the District, under the in- 
struction and discipline of the Associate Principal, as 
Model Schools, and Schools of Practice, for the Nor- 
mal School. These schools embrace about four hun- 
dred children, and are classified into three Primary, 
one Intermediate, and one High School. The course 





of instruction embraces all the studies pursued in any 
grade of common schools in Connecticut, The in- 
struction of these schools will be given by pupils of 
the Normal School, under the constant oversight of 
the Associate Principal and Professors. 

Text Books.—A Library of the best text books, in 
the various studies pursued in the schools, is com- 
menced, and already numbers upward of four thou- 
sand volumes. Pupils are supplied with text books 
in such studies as they may be engaged, at a charge, 
barely sufficient to keep the books in good condition, 
and supply such as may be injured or lost. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to furnish teachers who 
wish toown a set of text books, at the publishers’ 
lowest wholesale price. 

Apparatus.—The sum of one thousand dollars is 
appropriated for the purchase of apparatus, which 
will be procured from time to time, as the wants of 
the school may require. As far as practicable, such 
articles of apparatus will be used in the class-rooms 
of the Normal School, as can be readily made by 
teachers themselves, or conveniently procured at low 
prices, and be made useful in the instruction of Dis- 
trict Schools. 

Library.—The school is already furnished with 
the best works on the Theory and Practice of Edu- 
cation, which the Normal pupils are expected to read 
and on several of which they are examined. The 
library will be supplied with Encyclopedias, Dic- 
tionaries, and other books of reference, to which 
free access will be given to members of the school. 

Board.—Normal pupils must board and lodge in 
such families, and under such regulations, as are ap- 
proved by the Associate Principal. 

The price of board, including room, lights and 
washing, in private families, ranges from $2,00 to 
$2,50 per week. Persons expecting to join the 
school, should signify their intention to the Associate 
Principal, as early as practicable, before the com- 
mencement of a term, that there may be no disap- 
pointment in the place and price of board. , 

Discipline.—The discipline of the institution is 
committed to the Associate Principal, who is autho- 
rized to secure the highest point of order and be- 
havior by all suitable means, even to a temporary 
suspension of a pupil from the schools. The age of 
the pupils, the objects which bring them toa Normal 
School, and the spirit of the institution itself, will, it 
is believed, dispense witn the necessity of a code of 
rules. The members are expected to exemplify in 
their own conduct, the order, punctuality, and neat- 
ness of good scholars, and exhibit in all their rela- 
tions, Christian courtesy, kindness and fidelity. 

Examination and Inspection.—The school will 
be visited each term by a committee of the trustees, 
who will report the results of their examination to 
the Board. 

There will be 4n examination at the close of each 
term, before the whole Board, and at the close of the 
summer term, the examination will be public, and 
will be followed by an exhibition. 

The school is at all times open to inspection, and 
school visitors, teachers, and the friends of education 
generally in the state, are cordially invited to visit it 
at their convenience. 

Diploma.—The time required to complete the 
course of instruction and practice, which shall ®be 
deemed by the trustees a suitable preparation for the 
business of teaching, and entitle ye applicant to a 
Diploma of the Normal School, will depend on the 
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age, attainments, mental discipline, moral character, 
and evidence of practical tact in instruction and gov- 
ernment, of each applicant. 

No diploma will be given to any person who does 
not rank in the Senior Class, and has 1 ot given evi- 
dence of possessing some practical taJent as a teacher 
in the Schools of Practice, or inthe District Schools 
of the state. 
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ADJRESS TO THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA’ 
OF DANVILLE, Pa., . 
Delivered in the Hall of the Public School. House, 
Corner of Pine and Ferry streets, Dec, 20, 1852, 
and Repeated by Request, January 21, 1853, 


BY REV. J. W. YEOMANS. 


The Qualifications and Influence of Teachers in 
the Public Schools. 

The association which has furnished the occasion 
for the remarks now to be offered, must be regarded 
with cordial interest byall who wish well to the com. 
munity, or who even have any concern for the re. 
spectability and improvement of themselves and their 
friends. The objects of the association are truly lay. 
dable ; for while they embrace the personal interests 
of the members, they aim to promote those interests 
by advancement in knowledge and virtue. And al- 
though the benefits of this improvement were confin- 
ed to the members themselves, so far as they can be 
in the individual of a compact community, they are. 
still most worthy of esteem, as a developement and 
use of the nobler power of human nature, an eleya- 
tion of the members themselves in the scale of hn- 
manity, a part of the preparation to understand, to 
hope for, and to enjoy their own spiritual and immor- 
tal destiny. But the benefits of true mental culture 
are never confined to the individual. A member of 
a community cannot live wholly unto himself. He 
is no more insulated than a particle of air in the at- 
mosphere, or a particle of water in the ocean. What- 
ever of true mental worth is gained here, by the zeal 
and perseverance of a few minds aspiring towards the 
dignity and usefulness of knowledge and virtue, is 
earned for society. Here each lays up for all. Each 
employs his workmanship upon the common building. 
Every one shapes and polishes and lays his stoné in 
the social edifice, and contributes, not by accidental 
and precarious acts of a self-controlling will, but by 
the inborn law of our social nature, to raise, uphold 
and adorn the social structure. And while we con- 
template with satisfaction, this beneficent course, we 
must view, with a corresroning sorrow and abhor- 
rence, the evil arising, by this same social law, from 
individual negligence and degradation. As the vir- 
tue of each member is the ccmmon treasure, the vice 
of each is the common loss, No man keeps his vices 
to himself. Nor can the vices of a clique or clan be 
kept within the hedge of their own pestiferous field. 
You cannot fence against the plague. Who can 
measure the deserved infamy of one who gives him- 
self to society as a mass of putrid and infectious vice; 
whose words carry the contagion of profaneness or 
impurity, and whose habits wage constant war against 
the sobriety, the industry, the frugality of the com- 
munity ? elcome, therefore, to an intelligent and 
advancing people must be every movement which 
looks to the elevation of individuals of whatever class, 
and which tends to increase the conservative power 
in the community! 

But in an association like this, we have a special 
interest, It is an organization composed of those 
who, by their chosen profession, sustain a near and 
important relation to the public welfare. They are 
persons whose intelligence and mental culture have 
a professional as well as personal connection with the 
advancement of society. In this case, the i 
given to true thought and right feeling falls directly, 
through professional fidelity and skill, on the minds 








of the young. It is like the motion of the air which, 
while it waves the whole forest, rustles every leaf. 
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In this view it is that we chiefly value such an occa- 
sion as this; and my audience will thus perceive the 
reasons for the earnest endeavor which will appear 
throughout this discourse, to contribute as largely as 
ability will permit towards the attainment of the 
highest qualifications of teachers for their office, and 
the chief security for their greatest success. 

I will offer in this address a few thoughts on the 
natural way of elevating the qualifications of teachers 
for their office, and my remarks will relate chiefly to 
those means which lie at the command of the teach- 
ers themselves. 

1. That a teacher may advance in the qualifica- 
tions for his office, he must have a clear and correct 
view of the qualifications required. If he knows not, 
or does not consider what are the endowments which 
fita teacher for his place, he cannot know his unfit- 
ness, be it ever so great. He is liable to a self-con- 


“ceit, and a presumptuous self-confidence and arro- 


gance, which are commonly pernicious in proportion 
as they are groundless or false; or he will, at least, 
feel little motive for further attainments, and seldom 
or never improve, not even by experience ; or, which 
is but little better, he will put forth misdirected ef- 
forts and spend great labor for little profit. 


One qualification, and that a very comprehensive 
one, is a general and thorough mental] discipline; 
general, in distinction from the training of some sin- 
gle faculty into ascendacy over other powers of the 
mind, and thorough, in distinction from that partial 
culture which aims not so much to complete the man, 
as to shape him for a particular calling. The natural 
endowments and original bents, and the circumstan- 
ces of individuals are diversified enough to secure the 
necessary distribution of persons among the different 
callings and relations of society, and prevent all from 
crowding into one occupation, though all should be 
as thoroughly educated and educated as nearly alike 
as they can be. ‘There are indeed some faculties 
which are called into prominent and very constant 
activity in the profession of a school teacher; and it 
would certainly be well for him to haye these facul- 
ties well trained. But it is hard to increase the 
strength and efficiency of any faculty in a healthy 
way, or so as to make it the greatest benefit to its 
possessor, without cultivating equally all the other 


- faculties, Every member of the body depends for its 


health and energy on the general health of the body. 
And so of the mind, if one faculty suffers, all the fac- 
ulties suffer with it. And any one power, trained to 
a singular predominance, must ever feel the unedu- 
cated powers asa clog on its activity, and as a hin- 


‘drance to its highest success. This remark applies 


to all education that is strictly professional ; where 
the candidate for professional honor and success re- 
ceives very little education but what relates directly 
to the profession he intends to follow. The educa- 
tion is thus limited to the immediate demands of the 
profession, to save time and money ; and no doubt, in 
many cases that course relieves a present stress. But 
it is equally certain that it leaves a professional man 
to struggle,through his whole career, with difficulties 
greater than those which were relieved by this early 
economy. Not only is his general qualification for 
commanding influence in society less, and his social 
standing lower than his profession, joined with a tho- 
rough education,would have commanded for him, but, 
except in very few cases of extraordinary genius, and 





perseverance in diligent study, he is greatly straiten- 
ed even in his professional occupation. 


Hence as communities advance in culture, and are 
able toappreciate the bearing of thorough mental dis- 
cipline on all professional prosperity, their plan of 
education makes what we call a liberal education, 
common to all professions. The coursé pursued in 
our colleges has no more adaptation to one profession 
than to another. It aims at the well balanced devel- 
opement of the mental powers. And to the end of 
the college course there is no application to studies 
which are strictly professional. The discipline upto 
that point applies to the man in all his relations and 
pursuits; and when thus the foundation is laid by the 

eneral education, the way is prepared for the train- 
ing which. is strictly professional. 

Teaching is a profession, in the sense in which we 
here use the word. Whether it employs the person 
for a longer or a shorter period, it takes his chief 
strength, and gives him time for little else. And it 
employs the faculties in such a way as no other pro- 
fession does. But it may wel: ve yux tioned, wheth- 
er any other profession would profit so much by a tho- 
rough and complete education as the profession of the 
teacher. Even in the first stages of learning, the pu- 
pil will profit by the light and the motions of a highly 
cultivated mind in the teacher. In teaching the al- 
phabet, for instance, it seems not enough that the 
teacher know the names and sounds of the letters, 
and utter them for the child to imitate. For the ed- 
ucation of the pupil, even in that early stage, does 
not so much consist in producing the sounds after the 
teacher, as ‘in the whole complex motion of his 
thought and feeling under the teacher’s influence.— 
And as the pupil advances, he becomes increasingly 
susceptible of good impressions from the radiance of 
a well cultivated mind upon the simple and rudimen- 
tal processes in which he may be engaged. 


Of this truth, take the following illustrations. In 
teaching arithmetic, the true disciplinary process 
does not consist in placing figures right on the slate, 
and then performing the several operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, according to 
a rule in the book; but in tracing the steps with a 
view to the principles by which the process is deter- 
mined;—and hence we see how useful to the pupil 
may be the movements of a teacher’s mind, thorough- 
ly conversant with the relations of quantity as treated 
even in the higher branches of mathematics, 


In the grammar of our own tongue, a teacher who 
only knows the little grammar book which is used in 
the school, may lead the pupil through the verbal rules 
of the book, and thus teach him to write and speak 
English according to the printed rules of person, num- 
ber, gender and case, and mood and tense ; and so ac- 
complish that part of education which consists in ac- 
quiring the mere grammatical use of words. But in 
that other and far more important part of education, 
which consists in learning to think, in learning to 
trace the principles by which the relations of words 
and things are determined, we see at once the great 
superiority of a thoroughly educated teacher, even in 
teaching the rudiments of English grammar. In the 
study of other languages, especially the Latin and 
Greek, the pupil suffers great disadvantage under a 
teacher whose classica] education has consisted in 
little, if any more than the reading of the books which 
the pupil is using. There is no classical author nor 
any schoolbook of extracts from classical authors, 
which can be thoroughly understood without an ex- 
tensive discipline in the languages, and a general 
acquaintance with classical literature. In this branch, 
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however, we are less exposed to damage in our sys- 
tem of instruction, because those who require instruc- 
tion of this kind for their children, are, for the most 
part, intelligent enough themselves to see the need of 
a thorough education, even for those who teach only 
the rudiments of classical learning. ‘To give one in- 
stance more and that a very plain one: The teach- 
ing of penmanship is often thought to require, in the 
teacher, only the art of setting a handsome copy, and 
in the pupil, only diligent imitation. Hence the 
very comnmon device of writing masters, to commend 
their skill in teaching, by showing contrasted speci- 
mens of their pupils’ execution before and after a 
course of lessons; and the contrast is often very stri- 
king, between the rude hand at the beginning of the 
lessons, and the neat one at the close; while the im- 
provement may be almost entirely in the muscular 
motions, under verbal directions, or in the mere imi- 
tation of copies, and no true progress will be made in 
the genuine artof penmanship. But when it is remem- 
bered that the basis of excellence in penmanship is in 
the mind, and is the same with the basis of excel- 
lence in drawing, painting and sculpture ; that it con- 
sists in the cultivated sense of the beautiful in form, 
which seeks to embody itself in characters addressed 
to the eye, and that improvement here begins with 
the culture of this sense of the beautiful, and proceeds 
with learning to express it in all forms produced by 
the pen, and not alone in English letters, then we see 
in what true culture in that art consists; and we see 
also the reason why a boy with his pen scratching 
slowly up and down his paper, looking at his copy 
two or three times in every stroke, is under no dis- 
cipline in penmanship which accords with the nature 
of the art. Here we can see how much more a truly 
educated penman can do towards training the mind 
and educating the pupil by means of the science and 
the art of penmanship, than one can do who only can 
execute a neat specimen according to copy. The 
whole air and tenor of the instruction should, address, 
in a simple way, those properties of our nature in 
which the entire capacity for the art is founded, pro- 
perties which must give the art its whole value, ex- 
cept as a mere instrument of business. 

Besides all we have now said of the importance of 
a thorough education for teachers, we might mention 
the advantage they gain thereby to their general in- 
fluence in society ; an advantage which directly pro- 
motes success in their calling. The calling in itself 
is worthy of the highest social standing, and in com- 
munities where education is highly prized, the profes- 
sion of a teacher affords presumption of high social 
merit. And in all cases where the education, intel- 
ligence and general good character are equal to the 
public estimate of the professional respectability, the 
social standing and influence of an accomplished 
teacher will be worthy of the highest attainments in 
learning, the greatest intellectual and moral endow- 
ments and the most refined accomplishments which 
adorn and elevate society. 

Such are some of the reasons why a person, who 
proposes to make teaching the business of life, or even 
to use it only in the early portion of his manhood, will 
commonly gain far more by the possession of a tho- 
roughly disciplined and well] furnished mind than he 
will lose in the labor and expense of obtaining it.— 
Such education is alwaysa treasure. One who wish- 
es to use the nobler powers of our nature to a good 
purpose, has a field in the school-room for employ- 


who entertains these views of the value of 

mental discipline, will exert great power in raigj 
the qualifications of teachers in general, by his own 
example of zeal for self-improvement, and by con. 
stantly raising himself in the scale of excellence jn 
his profession. 

2. To elevate the qualifications of teachers, there 
is a strong and praiseworthy motive in the inherent 
respectability of the profession. 

The natural rank of the profession, like the rank 
of true learning and usefulness in other departments 
of life, reveals itself always when the way is prepared, 
In some communities, school teaching is considered 
as a low or small business; and weak and ridiculous 
characters are associated with it. Persons of irreg. 
ular practices, intemperate, profane, or given to some 
vagrant eccentricity, illiterate, but having some con- 
stitutional aptitude for certain operations pertaini 
to a rude and wayward school, are often selected by 
ignorant and reckless communities, to preside over 
the daily assemblages of their children in the school. 
house. And our Washington Irvings run no risk of 
misplacing their ridicule, or of offending the popular 
sense of justice and truth, when they go toa school 
in Sleepy Hollow, and pour out the volleys of their 
wit and satire upon some ill-fated Ichabod Crane, In 
all such communities, the character of the teachers 
must be taken ag an index of the knowledge and taste 
of the people. With Ichabod Crane in the School 
house, you may expect to see Brom Bones the leading 
beau of the party at old Baltus Van Tassel’s. But as 
ignorance is no resting place for the human mind, 
such degradation is no resting place for the profes- 
sion of the teacher. 

I spoke of respectability as inherent in the teach- 
er’s profession. It is not circumstantial nor inciden- 
tal. It is not merely reflected from great names 
which have been associated with it. e need not 
consider that station so mightily honored because 
Louis Philippe, the late king of France, and Louis 
Napoleon, the present emperor, and Daniel Webster, 
and other great men were school masters in their day. 
The occupation is honorable in itself, and will always 
have its due repute,as education is duly prized ms 
the people. For it has three elements of respectabil- 
ity which belong to al] professions that are high in 
the public esteem: Inherent superiority in the ts 
employed ; superior usefulness of successful labor, and 
the power of commanding a lasting and affectionate 
personal esteem. 

The talents employed in successful teaching be- 
long among the higher endowments of the human 
mind. We have seen how the most extensive and 
refined acquirements are brought into use in teachi 
the very rudiments of learning, because the w 
must not consist in merely teaching the pupil to pro- 
duce sounds and associate them with visible charac- 
ters, or to perform certain operations in a mechanical 
way, or the passive way of imitation. It must awa- 
ken the powers into an expanding and penetrati 
activity, taking up the simple lessons as the hints 
guides to something not expressed directly by the 
characters, but reached by the mind in its excited 
motion and under the natural laws of suggestion.— 
Thus the very letters of the alphabet become sugges: 
tive of forms of beauty, of differences of color, shape, 


and magnitude ; and the process of reading, while it 
applies certain sounds to certain combinations of char- 
acters, leads also to the notice of difference in sounds, 





ment of those powers most honorably and most use- 
fully in their highest state of cultivation. A teacher 


some simple laws of their combination, the agreeable 
and the disagreeable in sounds, harmony, discord, and 
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the elements of musical intonation. Orthography 
and etymology become small and gradual entrances 
to ever widening fields of t. where the minds 
of pupils can find exercise, and habits of activity 
and gain strength, under the impulse of a leading 
mind at home in those fields. Thusarithmetic, while 
in its special definition it isthe mere science of num- 
bers, appears in its general relations, to belong to that 
yast science which treats of the ratios of quantities, 
and proceeds in many of its operations, upon the rela- 
tions ot magnitude and place and motion, which form 
the fundamental conception of analytical geometry. 

The power of awakening in young minds scienti- 
fic conceptions, the sense of the beautiful in the works 
of God, and of training the praiseworthy affections 
of children and youth, are among the noblest powers 
of human nature; especially when the natural facul- 
ties of the cultivated mind are deeply imbued with 
christian truth and piety, and are successfully en- 
gaged in calling up religious thoughts and awaken- 
ing religious affections under influence bestowed 
from above. It is a greatand noble work which a 
teacher performs when he brings forth in the minds 
of the young, thoughts of truth and feelings of 
virtue. A statesman is accounted great who can 
sway the minds of his fellow-citizens by his reason- 
ings and his eloguence—who can reconcile all to his 
measures by his personalinfluence. But not inferior 
in kind and degree, is the power which moulds the 
growing faculties of children and youth,and conforms 
them to the standard of truth and right. The laws 
of the human mind in childhood and manhood are the 
same; and to know those laws and be able so to use 
them as to draw forth the powers of humanity in bril- 
liant, harmonious, and fruitful development, as they 
pass through the early stages of their existence ; to 
form the character for life; to stamp on the soul the 
image of the True, the Beautiful and the Good; to 
form the living and expanding soul into habitual aad 
happy subordination to its own laws of sound growth 
and sure prosperity, is not less thé work of real and 
noble power, than that of controlling the conduct by 
special impulses in manhood. And more; for since 
to construct a chronometer which will run a year 
with unvarying precision, by a power belongihg to 
itself, is a greater mechanical achievement than to 
apply the hand to a rude and motionless machine, 
and make it go by touching the pendulum at every 
vibration, how much more is it a proof of true 
greatness to form a generation of youth under the 
laws of truth and virtue, with the moving and guid- 
ing forees within them, and make them sure to fulfil 
their course with unvarying rectitude and ceaseless 
progress, than to give transient impulse and direction 
to inert and undisciplined minds, or even to sway 
for a day, and for a single and transient object, the 
most intelligent and energetic people. 

Aristotle was the profoundest philosopher, and the 
mightiest reasoner, not only of his age, but perhaps 
of all mere men that ever lived upon the earth. His 
influence over the movements of educated mind was, 
for many almost universal in the civilized world, 
and, though unperceived, is great to this day. His 
treatises on Physics and Metaphysics, fill all their 
readers with amazement at the depth and power of 
human thought. But to many a reflecting reader of 
the life and writings of that wonderful man, it is his 
highest proof of greatness that he was the tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great; and by his power over the human 
mind, drew forth the energies and formed the char- 
acter of a youth, who, at the age of twenty-five may 





be said to have become the conqueror of the world. 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, of England, a man of extraordi- 
nary talents, of thorough mental discipline, and vast 
learning, is held in great renown as master of a High 
School, where pupils preparing for the universities, 
received at the beginning of their education a form- 
ing impulse which made many of them afterwards 
distinguished in the history of their country. 

There are names of high repute in every part of 
our country, acquired not merely by devotion to the 
profession of teaching, but by great success in culti- 
vating the energies of young minds, guiding their 
growing activity, and forming their character for dis- 
tinction in knowledge and usefulness. Some have 
the natural attractiveness to bind their pupils to them 
in bonds of love and confidence ; some have peculiar 
facility in forwarding pupils in their lessons, stimu- 
lating their zeal, and maintaining their diligence; 
others, while they are not lacking in these, can go 
still farther,and awaken the power of energetic 
thought, a love of investigation, and a genuine un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge. And this power, 
can in all cases, by the proper use of means, be ac- 
quired in greater or less degrees, and when such pow- 
er is gained and employed with diligence, it com- 
mands esteem and honor from all intelligent minds. 
It commands the respect which belongs by nature to 
the office of the teacher, from the superiority of the 
talents employed. 

Another element of respectability in the teacher’s 
profession is the superior usefulness of successful la- 
bor. 

Compared with other professions, it excels them 
all. The labor which provides food and raiment for 
the body, and the skill which prescribes medicine 
for its disease, have an indispensable office in rela- 
tion to our comfort in the present life. They are the 
foundation on which our happiness and improvement 
must rest. But they are only the foundation. ‘The 
superstructure must consist of the character and ex- 
ercises of the mind. To rear this superstructure is 
the work of education. And as education is con- 
ducted almost entirely in schools, for the great ma- 
jority of our people, the edifice of character and of 
happiness is to be built chiefly by teachers. Esti- 
mate then in this view, the usefulness of a skilful 
and successful teacher. He unfolds the power of 
thought which would otherwise remain like the 
flower in the bud. He awakens right affections, and 
trains susceptibility, and cultivates into habitual as- 
cendency those affections which are pleasing in 
themselves, and which are useful to all. What 
other laborer in the field of usefulness has so power- 
ful a hand on all the inward sources of earthly hap- 
piness as the teacher who is qualified for his work? 
It is not the mere hearing of the daily lessons of his 
pupils, that such a teacher accomplishes, it is not the 
mere keeping of order through the hours by author- 
ity or management, to prevent out-breaks of impro- 
priety;—nor is it merely the explanations of science, 
and helping the studious over their difficulties, and 
putting them forward in their books. It is the for- 
mation of intellectual character, the culture of pure 
and lovely affection, making the pursuit of science 
in all its branches, from the the lowest to the high- 
est, the oecasions and instruments of educating all 
that is excellent in human nature; not teaching the 
science for its own sake alone, but making it the 
lever placed with enlightened dexterity beneath the 
inertness of degraded nature, to raise the whole men- 
tal system into light and life. Study, recitation, or- 
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der, instructions in hard questions,—all these are oc- 
casions of bringing the accomplished mind of the 
teacher into active intercourse with the mind of the 
pupil; preparations for giving and receiving the 
light of a refined understanding and the warmth of a 
kind and pure heart. Were it only the learning of 
lessons from books, that is to constitute education in 
our schools, we could not thus exalt the usefulness 
of the teacher without vast exaggeration. For then, 
the formation of character, and the acquisition of 
right principles of action must be looked for else- 
where. And other offices and professions would far 
excel that of the teacher in usefulness. But there 
is no possible division of the work of education, whick 
can assign the learning of lessons to one department, 
and the forming of characterto another. The teacher, 
while guiding the study and hearing the recitation, 
and regulating the indoor behaviour of his pupil, has 
the whole mental being of the child under his plastic 
hand, and whether he will or not, leaves the impress 
which his own mental conformation is fitted to im- 
part. And when, from under that forming influence, 
a generation of youths have come forth upon the 
stage of life, with disciplined and inquiring minds, 
with habits of diligence, with love for knowledge, 
with a settled inclination towards useful pursuits, a 
susceptibility of lively, pure, and noble sentiments, 
and a conscious preparation and purpose to act their 
part, fulfil their destiny, and win the prize of immor- 
tal life, then must the superior usefulness of the 
teacher stand confessed. And the performance of 
this great work belongs to our schools. In the pres- 
ent state of domestic discipline, and in any improved 
state to which in a long time it can attain in most of 
the families of our land, we can look for little cul- 
ture for the great body of our population beyond 
what is gained from the school. And when it shall 
be otherwise, when a more effective and genuine 





it will be owing to the schools. Where, then, in the 
whole circle of human activity in this world, can an- 
other sphere of usefulness be found so vast and so 
hopeful as this? 

If we speak of the religious interests of our gener- 
ation, and propose to seek the best means of securing 
the inestimable benefits of true religious culture, to 
what can we look with more hope than to the school, 
where the minds of the young are under the genial 
and forming power of a teacher familiar with the 
doctrines and imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, 
where the desire of success in teaching oecomes the 
longing of a christain heart for doing good, and the 
personal influence of the teacher is pervaded and en- 
forced by the winning power of christian love? And 
such a place ought every school to be. Then the 
usefulness of the teacher must be estimated by the 
value of immortal interests. It transcends the 
sphere of time. It is sowing the seed on earth for a 
harvest in heaven. And the dignity of the employ- 
ment becomes, like that of the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, an honor that cometh from above. 

The other element of respectability in the profes- 
sion of a teacher is its power of securing an affec- 
tionate and lasting personal-esteem. 

So long as it is a law of our nature that we should 
love those that first Joved us, the well qualified and 
successful teacher, is sure of the profound and grate- 
ful esteem of his pupils. For among his qualifica- 
tions there must ever be prominent a kind of disin- 


ises, as pleasing as a course of stie train 
cise of ener, ini 
can be. And while, in his constant iatenaenaiaet 
his scholars, he reveals a warm heart, and a mind 
ever active for their benefit; while he awakes into 
conscious and enlivening exercise rational : 
which they hardly knew they had before, and a} 
use with so much satisfaction afterwards; while 
calls into habitual exercise those agreeable affections 
which make their daily duties pleasant and promise 
them a source of enjoyment for all their future life, 
he is laying the foundation for an affectionate anq 
grateful esteem, equal if not superior to that which 
any other profession could command. To gain al] 
this, requires, indeed, rare accomplishments of ming 
and heart; but accomplishments attainable by dijj. 
gent and wise pursuit, and when attained, are 
sure of their congenial reward. And is not that an 
honorable vocation which takes so sure and firm, 
hold on the generous sentiments of the youthful heart, 
which lays the foundations of its honor so deep among 
the noblest affections of the human soul, and lives 
among the most delightful remembrances to the end 
of the earthly life? When one has used the prime 
and vigor of his life in training the growing energies 
of rising generations, kindled an intellectual ardor 
in many a youthful mind, and planted the germs of 
virtue in many a youthful heart; when he retires 
from the field of his honorable toil to survey and 
compute the results of his active life; when from 
the eminence of his later wisdom, he sees his glori- 
ous harvest, opening here in brilliant literature, 
shining there in the splendor of art, here waving in 
the graceful luxuriance of learning, there i 
with the fruit of solid science, here towering in ma- 
jestic statesmanship, there exploring the 
region of the mystery of God, and paren 
ing with the radiance of sound knowledge and sub- 
stantial virtue;—how must it brighten the eyes 
which are growing dim with age, how exhilarate the 
heart which is throbbing slowly under the weight of 
éeclining years ! 

We discern, then, all the elements of true respec- 
tability in the office and influence of a faithful and 
successful teaoher. It is worthy of great talents, of 
profound Jearning, of virtuous and noble ambition, to 
aspire after the honor, the grateful esteem, and the 
conscious dignity of usefulness, which may be won 
on that course. The teacher who is worthy ot his 
place may be always sure that his place is worthy of 
him. His pursuit grows worthy as his qualifications 
increase. As he rises in the scale of intelligence 
and of intellectual and moral power, he raises hi 
cupation with him in the scale of respectability. His 
enlarging endowments immediately enlarge their 
imprint on the material always under his hand, and 
present their manifold image at once to public view. 
What incitements to seek high qualifications for 
such a station; what prospects of sure reward of la- 
bor ose those qualifications are attained and em- 
ployed! 

Having stated the motives which teachers have in 
the respectability of their employment, for increasing 
their own qualifications, we may next remark on the 
motives which a teacher has for taking pleasure in 
the employment itself. It is one of the conditions of 
the highest success, that he should find habitual sat- 
isfaction in his daily business; it is the only condi- 
tion on which his powers and qualities of mind and 
heart can be used to their full advantage. ; 





terested desire for their improvement, and the tact 
and ability to make their studies and all their exer- 


The occupation of a teacher is in 80 ill repute that 
many who have good qualifications will not resort to 
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it, while they can find any other that will equally 
satisfy their sense of self respect. It is disliked as 
requiring confinement, as being laborious, and as of- 
ten incurring undeserved censure and disrespect. 

As to the confinement, it requires the person to be 
for the most part in one room every day through the 
hours of school; and in this, it is like most mechan- 
ical occupations, which confine the persons during 
the hours of labor to their shop, and in some cases to 
a very small apartment. It is in this respect no 
worse than some other professions followed by men 
of learning, talent, and* influence, whose chief labor 
confines them to their office or study more hours of 
every day than theteacher spends in his school-room. 
Perhaps, then, it is due to truth to say, that most of 
the complaints against this inconvenience of a teach- 
er’s occupation, may arise from discontent with any 
and every employment which requires close and 
punctual attention and industry at stated intervals, 
and compels one to work by rule and not by impulse. 
There is indeed more appearance of confinement in 
being bound by custom to the motions of the clock, 
than in the liberty of following one’s own impulses; 
but asa school usually occupies only about one-fourth 

rt of the twenty-four hours, or a little more than 
one-third of the active portion of the twenty-four 
hours, a teacher who inclines to the valuable. and 
laudable habit of the regular improvement of his 
time, will be more bound by rules of punctuality in 
school than out of it. Ifa teacher feels his six hours 
confinement burdensome, and is dispcsed to consider 
why, he will ask himself whether it may not arise 
from habitual distaste for application, which he must 
censure in his pupils, and try to overcome. Such 
confinement as this seems ever wearisome when 
the moment the mind is released from the rule of the 
school, it escapes from all rule, and runs loose till the 
hour returns for reluctant submission again; and then 
waits with patience for the stated opportunity of re- 
lapsing into its gossip or its sloth. But when all the 
time is wisely devoted under an enlightened con- 
science to useful ends, and of course by rule, confine- 
ment can no longer be the word to describe the feel- 
ing of a teacher in his school. . 

Dr. Arnold, who was one of the fresh, original, 
vigorous, genial minds of his age, threw a glory 
round the employment of a school-master and clothed 
that honorable and responsible calling with the dig- 
nity of a christian office. He devoted his life to the 
business of school teaching, and counted it honor 
enough for him that he was master of the Rugby 
school. The frivolous and ignorant called him a 
mere schoolmaster. ‘“ Whata pity,” said such, “ that 
a man fit to be a statesman should be teaching 
school boys.” + But he knew the nature of his own 
work better than they; and he lived to show them 
that he held the post of era He found time for 
the systematic study of history and philosophy, and 
other pursuits out of the hours of all which 
he applied to his use directly or indirectly in his 
teaching. Being master of the branches he taught, 
and of the minds and hearts of his pupils, he had no 
intellectual labor to endure in his school; and he 
went from the close studies of his private room to his 
three hours’ intercourse with his scholars in the 
school-room, as to a scene of relaxation, where with 
an active and generous love for the youth whom he 
was training to high intelligence, virtuous feeling 
and useful action, he gathered ments! energy for 


eties in a life devoted toself-improvement, and to the 
improvement of mankind. : 

Teaching is in ill repute with some as a laborious 
employmeat. And it is true that in a larga school 
a teacher has endfgh during school hours to hold all 
his attention for all the time. But a mind of self- 
possession and composure, and at the same time of 
habitual activity, would naturally find nothing peculi- 
arly laborious in the business of teaching; although it 
can by no means be reckoned astation of éase. The 
appearance of drudgery is peculiarly repulsive, prob- 
ably because the labor is so constantly performed in 
open view. In point of fact, there is no occupation, 
requiring exertion at all, which can be successful 
without labor as constant and as wearisome. There 
is something like an enviable dignity in the states- 
man as he pours forth his eloquence upon the listen- 
ing Senate, and sways great and enlightened minds 
in subserviency to his views; but follow that eloquent 
statesman to his private studies; look into his closet, 
where with dim lamp and heavy eye, and amidst 
heaps of lore, he is collecting and arranging the mat- 
ter of his speech ;—and is there no labor there to im- 
pair the sense of dignity and reduce a man into sub- 
jection to the laws of toil? Theadmired author, who 
is honored by his thousands of readers in every en- 
lightened land, enjoys, indeed, the luxury of fame ; 
but follow him through his days and nights of cease- 
less and wearisome labor; mark the eager, earnest, 
and long continued exertion, the stooping form, the 
self-denying devotion to the chief work of life; and 
say how much more of ease and dignity there is in 
working out the fame of authorship than in seeking 
the honor and the pleasure of usefulness in the school 
room? There is labor everywhere, where there is 
reasonable hope of real good; and with right views 
the teacher will count it not a submission to slavish 
toil, but rather a rising up to theexecution of a noble 
office, when he repairs to his school, to form young 
minds to his own standard of truth and virtue, to write 
his praiseworthy sentiments on the tablet of the youth- 
ful heart, and prepare commendations of his faithful- 
ness and success which will be read with admiration 
perhaps by successive generations. 

The labors of the school-room can perhaps be more 
lightened than those of any other profession, by the 
conditions under which they are performed. The 
mechanic in his shop, has only the incitement of the 
hope of his reward in wages or in the profit of his 
wares. The farmer at his plough has the incitement 
of hope from his prospect of a harvest. Thecivilian 
in his closet has the incitement of his theme of study, 
and the hope of success in his public efforts. The 
teacher, in his school-room has the powerful incite- 
ment of those social affections, which a benevolent 
mind must always feel toward those who are looking 
to it for encouragement and direction, And in pro- 
portion as the scholars are trained to reciprocate the 
kindness of the teacher, the scene which wouid oth- 
erwise be deaded as ascene of irksome toil becomes 
a place of animating social impulse, But this can 
indeed never be so when the teacher has no social 
affinity for his pupils, and the pupils have no hearty 
and cheerful attachmept to the teacher. Where the 
parties are a mutual burden, the labor is indeed 
wearisome and as nearly intolerable as labor can be. 

I knew a venerable man who had spent a long life 
in the constant occupation of a teacher. He was 
wholly given to his work. His power to engage the 
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activity of his pupils in their studies was very great, 
and also his faculty of drawing the youth into close 
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attachment to himself. And such was his delight in 
the exhilaration of his exercises with his scholars, 
that he found no where else such pleasure as in his 
school. His vacations were to him the most weari- 
some portion of the year. The scl@lars also, with re- 
markably few exceptions,found their daily intercourse 
with their teacher such an alleviation to the weari- 
ness so often complained of in the session, that the 
vacations when they came, were scarcely felt as a 
relief. Such facts throw light on the frequent com- 
plaint against school teaching as peculiarly laborious 
and wearisome. 

Another portion of the ill repute borne by the office 
of the teacher arises from the frequent expressions of 
complaint and displeasure, on the part of parents and 
the patrons of the schools. There are many painful 
causes of embarrassment of this sort, some of which 
are peculiar and very difficult to be avoided. But the 
difficulties of school teaching, arising from these 
sources are probably no greater than those of other 
professions and offices, where persons are called to 
serve communities of people. The freaks of passion- 
ate and inconsiderate people have to be encountered 
everywhe.-e. And where family government is neg- 
lected, and children have no discipline but what they 
rece:ve in school, they are very apt to be troublesome 
there, and fall under frequent chastisement. And that 
part of the labor of a teacher is truly repulsive, as 
well to the teacher as to the pupil; and as to the 
feelings of parents in such cases, it is indeed but 
very little gratitude and kindness that one can ever 
expect for chastising other people’s children; how- 
ever well the parents know the necessity of it, and 
however proper and judicious and useful the correc- 
tion may be. 

In some cases the service will be received with a silent 
acquiescence which expresses anything but satisfaction, 
although it withholds open censure; in others, a jealous 
suspicion of partiality will make the correction seem unjust; 
and then again there are those who cannot take it well 
that their children should fall under the correctjon of other 
hands, though they send their children with the under- 
standing that they were to be taught and disciplined in the 
school. Besides this, some children learn harder and slow- 
er than others, and that natural mortification which a pa.- 
rent feels at the dulness of a child, becomes a special grief 
when the child has proved and exposed his dulness in 
school; and teachers often suffer censure unjustly for the 
backwardness of children in learning, merely because it 
is less mortifying to the parent to blame the teacher, than 
to blame the child. And then again, the very jealousy of 
some as to the social standing of their children in the 
school, and the lack of special and respectful attention 
from the teacher, becomes the source of coldness which in- 
flicts pain even while dislike does not break forth in open 
censure. 

In the present state of our system of common education, 
and in any state of improvement to which we can very 
soon attain, this evi! will be one that teachers, especially 
those of ordinary qualifications, must expect to encounter, 
But improvements in the qualifications of teachers, and 
in the management of the schools will gradually lessen the 
evil in the following ways: 

First: Punishments will be modified. Corporal chas- 
tisement will not be used so much. I do not say that it 
will be, or that it ought to be drdPped entirely. There are 
some scholars, so governed and so ungoverned at home, 
that they can only be kept in subjection by fear of bodily 
suffering. And some teachers have acquired very litle 
of the art of governing except through the rod. Though 
this class of punishments should never be wholly given up, 
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more dispense with them. For the common sense of the 
people teaches them to esteem those schools the best, where 
the higher incitements to diligence and submission are ef. 
fectually used; and to honor those teachers most who 
have the happiest art of controlling their pupils by other 
means; and teachers themselves always value their own 
qualifications the more highly, the more they can sway 
their pupils by higher principles than fear of physical 
force. Unquestionably, therefore, as schools and teachers 
improve, this troublesome, and not very elevating method 
of maintaining control, and promoting progress in a schoo} 
room, will decline, and the disrepute under which the 
fession of teaching labors on account of the jealousy, ro. 
sentment or ingratitute of parents will be Proportionably 
lessened. 

Second. The improvement of schools and the higher 
qualifications of teachers elevate at once the i 
of the profession, and inspire confidence in the sound judg. 
ment, and the proper administration of authority in the 
school-room, pre-dispose parents to justify the teacher in 
his measures, and to acquiesce in those proceedings of his, 
which would otherwise lead to disaffection. And whereas 
now, for a parent to hear his boy’s complaint against his 
teacher and tell the lad he was served right is some. 
times quite a stretch of self-denial, and not only a mortifi. 
cation of parental pride and partiality, but a crossing of 
the calm judgment of his reason, this trial is saved by the 
growing confidence in the superior qualifications of the 
teacher. Furthermore, the whole sentiment of the com. 
munity is elevated as education advances, and the public 
estimation of the profession of teaching prepares the way 
for the people to approve and appreciate the system of in. 
struction and discipline which may be adopted, and the 
rising qualifications of teachers provide for the adoption of 
such systems as sound judgment and enlightened under- 
standing will approve. 

The remarks now made do not cover the half of the 
ground which is fairly occupied by the subject of the qual- 
ifications of teachers, nor half the ground which opened be- 
fore my own mind at the beginning. But in the leading 
thought which has pervaded this address, I doubt not all 
will agree ; that a thorough and complete education would 
greatly increase the usefulness of the teachers cf our com- 
mon schools ; that it would help to raise the qualifications 
of teachers if they set before them a standard adapted to 
this view, and aim to attain it; making diligent use of all 
their leisure time, to advance in a course of systematic 
study, the avails of which they can apply in the details of 
their profession. 

On these conditions the employment of a teacher will 
secure increasing reward and honor; its valuable fruits 
will be ever multiplying ip successive generations. The 
most important advantage of all is gained by the teach- 
er himself. He is favored above most of his fellow-men, 
in having engaged in a profession which furnishes some of 
the noblest motives for self-improvement, in which the re- 
quisitions of his daily occupation prompt him to the con- 
stant acquisition of that knowledge and that virtue which 
raise him in the scale of intellectual and moral life. The 
profession itself, as we have seen, must ever hold among 
enlightened people a high rank among the occupants which 
employ the noble powers of the human soul, while at the 
same time it offers incitement and facilities which few 
earthly pursuits present, for raising these exalted powers 
to the highest state of culture. Under such circumstances 
we can speak words of substantial encouragement to those 
who are engaged in this good work; assuring them that 
their labor is as useful as it is faithfully performed; as 
honorable as it is arduous and responsible ; and that while 
they endeavor, by tueir example and their professional skill, 
to instil the principles of science and of religion into the 
minds of the young, they are sowing the szeds of a harvest 
which shall be plenteous in the present life, and by the 





yet the improvement of teachers and schools will more and 


blessing of heaven, may endure hereafter, unto life ever- 
lasting. 
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